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“Unsatisfactory, disappointing to Unitarians”’ 


I AM A PROTESTANT. By Ray Freeman 
Jenney. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc. New 
York. $2.75. 


“In these fearful days,” says Dr. Jenney, 
“a vivid and vital interpretation of great 
truths in new forms is needed, those truths 
by which men act as free men in the most 
real sense. . . . As Protestant Christians we 
believe in the dignity and worth of all human 
beings. We also believe in the freedom and 
right of individuals to be guided by con- 
science, and that each individual is account- 
able directly to God.” This sounds good as 
an introduction to Protestantism. But then 
the author proceeds persistently throughout 
his book to insist upon the familiar, limiting, 
arbitrary, doctrinal basis of belief in Jesus 
Christ as “God and Saviour,” and even the 
acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed as the 
essential requirement of fellowship in the 
Protestant Christian Church. 


He rightly condemns the Roman Catholic 
Church as authoritarian and dictatorial, as- 
suming an unjustified domination and states 
that “A true Protestant should stand against 
totalitarianism in every form. . . . Further- 
more he should stand for the liberty of mind 
and spirit which is the guarantee of truth 
and freedom for all.” Then the author pro- 
ceeds to exclude from fellowship many of 
those who stand for “liberty of mind and 
spirit” in precisely the way he asserts is 
characteristic of true Protestantism. “Protest- 
ants and Roman Catholics,” he insists, “alike 
believe in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour, 
in the good life and in immortality. The 
Apostles’ Creed belongs to all of us... . 
The Protestants believe that one becomes a 
Christian, not by the miraculous power of 
the sacraments, as the Catholics contend, 
but in the confession of faith that God’s 
grace and power as revealed through Jesus 
Christ is the essential truth.” That is bring- 
ing the “miraculous” and supernatural into 
Protestantism in a way quite as repellent to 
Unitarians as the mythology and autocracy 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 


In dealing with the leaders of the Protest- 
ant reformation Dr. Jenney speaks of Calvin 
as creating a system which “combines free- 
dom with authority. . . . Much of our civil 
liberty and representative democracy was 
due to the work of Calvin. The religious 
concept of the equality of men before God 
came in large measure from Calvin.” This 
may well appear to Unitarians as strange 
and unjustified approval of the man who 
was largely instrumental in having Michael 
Servetus burned at the stake because he 
dared publish a book concerning “The Errors 
of the Trinity.” 


The utter inconsistency of Dr. Jenney’s 
position is apparent throughout the book. As 
an antidote to Catholicism he says “Protest- 
antism calls on free men to build a better 
society than dictatorship can ever build, a 
society in which the sacredness of personality 
is recognized and everyone finds opportunity 
for the fullest self expression of which he is 
capable.” Then a few pages later he asserts, 
“We cannot propagate Christianity any- 
where, unless we present Jesus Christ as 
Teacher, Lord, and Saviour. . . . The Jesus 
of history and the Christ of faith are both re- 
quired to make complete the understanding 
of his life.” “Jesus Christ,” he insists, “is our 
Lord and Saviour.” This, of course, involves 
the doctrine of the Vicarious Atonement 
which in turn involves a sad denial of “the 
sacredness of personality” and a tragic limi- 
tation of the “fullest self expression of which 
an individual is capable.” 

In chapter seven, “The World is Too 
Strong for a Divided Church,” Dr. Jenney 
stresses the need of unity. He speaks of the 
Community Church as “perhaps the most 
representative and distinctive feature of 
American Protestantism,” and in this con- 
nection commends the Riverside Church of 
New York, the Community Church of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, the Bryn Mawr Community 
Church in Chicago (of which he is the min- 
ister), but not a word in regard to the 
Community Church in New York nor of the 
influence of John Haynes Holmes in this 
movement. In his final chapter however, in 
which there are many inspiring passages and 
quotations from leading liberals, he asks, 
“What does it mean to belong to the Chris- 
tian fellowship?” and then adds, “let the late 
(why ‘the late?) John Haynes Holmes 
answer.” And quotes Holmes’ words taken 
from a church calendar: “It will be agreed 
that fellowship is the controlling truth of life, 
the essence alike of morals and religion.” 
After this it seems a strange contradiction to 
find Christian fellowship in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, of which Dr. Jenney ap- 
proves, limited to those who “accept Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour” which limitation 
excludes Dr. Holmes and all Unitarians. In 
the conference at Amsterdam in 1948, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jenney, “The Central Com- 
mittee was instructed that no proposed 
change could be considered which com- 
promised on the Christological affirmation of 
the present basis.” Such a doctrinal limita- 
tion makes a wholly inadequate basis for 
world union and gives little hope for the 
future of Christianity. Because of its in- 
sistence on this limitation this book will seem 
unsatisfactory and disappointing to most 
Unitarians. 

OSCAR B. HAWES 


An honorable skeptie 


SPEAKING OF MAN. By Abraham Myer- 
son. Knopf. $3. 

Myerson left his mark in two ways: as a 
noted scientist in the field of neuro-psychiatry 
and as a great, humane thinker. To read this 
book is an adventure. His chapter on “My 
Prejudices and Prepossessions” is as frank as 
a treatise as has ever appeared in print. The 
chapter on “The Great Unlearning” is as 
poignant and realistic a statement of neces- 
sary human disillusionment and relearning 
as can be imagined. Myerson has the best 
qualities of an honorable skeptic who be- 
lieves utterly in science. By so believing 
he has cleared the way for a perspective in- 
volving three dimensions of life:—the first, 
duration; the second, the interest, satisfaction 
and happiness that a man seeks for himself; 
and the third, usefulness to others. He was 
able to write this book as his father once 
advised him: 


“Objectivity, yes; a dispassionate account 
of man and his deeds, yes; but only if in the 
final analysis one adds sympathy and under- 
standing to the story. Without these ten- 
derness disappears and there is nothing to 
life whatever, nothing to any book about 


life.” DALE DEWITT 
Reverent thinking 
JAMES MARTINEAU, SELECTIONS. 


Edited by Alfred Hall. Beacon Press. $2.50. 


Dr. Hall has done Unitarians a great 
service in preparing and arranging this 
book. Here are gems from the great store- 
house of treasure that is Martineau’s 
thoughts and words. By a reading of these 
pages, one van see the devotional spirit 
that breathed through him; can feel the 
poetic gift that touched his utterances; the 
religious insight that gave his other gifts a 
profounder meaning. Gladstone said of him, 
“There is no doubt that Mr. Martineau is 
the greatest of living thinkers.” Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn is quoted as saying, “The nine- 
teenth century had no more reverent thinker 
than Martineau: the awe of the Eternal 
was the very atmosphere he breathed, and 
he looked at man with the compassion of 
one whose thoughts were full of God.” 


There will be some, no doubt, that will 
take offence at the complexity of periods, 
the “flowery” expression of his thought. 
However, if they persevere, they will dis- 
cover that, unlike most who use this style, 
James Martineau has pertinent and _pro- 
found ideas to express. The book is filled 
with excellent readings for devotional pur- 
poses, for readings from the pulpit, for 
private inspiration. It is marred by one 
flaw. It has no index! This signal omission 
is compensated for in a small measure by 
a very complete table of contents. 

The reviewer has no hesitation in saying 
that this book should be in the hands of 
every Unitarian. It should serve to restore 
Martineau to the eminence he once so 
worthily held. JOHN WALLACE LAWS 
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a rth 


—or, the little Lamb 
that strayed! 


GOD AND MAN AT YALE. By William F. 
Buckley, Jr. New York. Henry Regnery. 
$3.50, 


This book states that Yale is an enemy 
of religion and the American system of in- 
dividual enterprise, and is a supporter of 
all the “superstitions of Academic Freedom.” 


I began to read this book with the keenest 
interest. I was eager to learn what a Yale 
man, class of 1950, thought of two impor- 
tant phases of the activities of his Alma 
Mater. I finished the book with a sigh of 
grim relief and regret that I had wasted 
five hours reading it. The kindest thing 
which I can say about the author and his 
product is this: He groaned at Yale and 
brought forth a boola boo!!! 


ALBERT LEVITT 


‘Light yet to breake’ 
THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIM 


FATHERS—Nine Historical Interpretations. - 


Selected and edited by George N. Marshall. 
Boston: Beacon Press. $2. 


Can you project yourself back into the 
year 1620? In Leyden, Holland, a small 
group of English whom we know as the 
Pilgrims bound for a distant land, were 
being bid farewell by John Robinson, their 
devoted pastor who was to remain behind. 
He had been criticized severely for his toler- 
ance and attitude toward religious liberty by 
the Amsterdam Puritans from which group 
the Leyden congregation had separated. Yet 
he remained true to his principles. 


“He was very confident {Edward Winslow 
reported] that the Lord had more truth and 
light yet to breake forth out of his holy 
Word. . . . You see the Calvinists [he had 
said in that farewell] they stick where he 
{Calvin} left them; a misery much to be 
lamented; for though they were precious 
shining lights in their times, yet God hath 
not revealed his whole will to them... . 
It is not possible that full perfection of 
knowledge should break forth at once.” 


You will find a more complete account of 
this remarkable early seventeenth century 
plea for an open mind among the “Nine 
Historical Interpretations” which the present 
minister of the First Church, George N. 
Marshall, has gathered together in one book 
every Unitarian at least should treasure. 
This is a work long overdue, for in it is his- 
torical data about the Pilgrims that has ap- 
peared here and there over a long period of 
years; data which leaves no doubt in one’s 
mind as to the natural manner in which the 
Pilgrim church became a Unitarian church, 
inasmuch as from its foundation it was un- 
bound by a creed of any kind. The Cove- 
nant of the Church of the Pilgrims is one 
that any liberal Christian — in fact, any 
Christian — could accept as a basic faith. 
Since that is true, one wonders why it has 
never been suggested,. or if suggested; not 
adopted, as a statement of faith which could 


bind all Protestants, including liberals as 
well as orthodox, in one body. 


To read the history of the Church of the 
Pilgrim Fathers as told herein is an inspira- 
tion all should share. 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


‘Our’? slums 


THESE OUR CHILDREN. By Arthur T. 
Collis and Vera E. Poole. Beacon Press. $2. 


This book concerns children, not the 
happy, privileged children primarily, but 
the ten per cent who live in the slums, who 
wander the streets inadequately protected, 
who have to shift for themselves while their 
parents are at work. We have here “an ac- 
count of home life and social environment 
of children in an English industrial slum 
district.” But the whole picture can be 
transferred to similar slum districts in Ameri- 
ca. The background is a bit different, 
but the human element is the same. The 
reviewer, some years ago spent several 
years serving the New Jersey Children’s 
Home Society. He vouches for the truth 
of the book, but insists that no one can 
convey the whole truth of the story. To do 
that you have to work in it, make yourself 
a part of it. 


This book should be widely read. We all 
need to be reminded of the needs of the 
children of the slums. The reviewer, as he 
read the book, has relived much of what 
he saw when he was a social worker. He 
commends it to all Unitarians, with the re- 
minder that in this field of child welfare 
the orthodox are as vitally liberal as we 
are. But the book does not make happy 
reading. There is too much suggestion of 
the confession, “We have left undone the 
things we ought to have done.” 


CHARLES C, GIRELIUS 


The contemporary bard 


THE MEANING OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Harold C. Goddard. University of Chicago 
Press. $6. 


Dr. Goddard has opened a book to one 
of our great contemporaries —for Shakes- 
peare is as contemporary as human nature. 
Shakespeare did not tell why human beings 
behave like people, but he certainly ob- 
served that they do. But he is always a 
poet and never a psychiatrist. Goddard is as 
quotable at times as Shakespeare himself 
and as delightful, but where is the man 
who, reading the analysis of Henry IV, will 
not be eager to return to Falstaff for every 
word and act given him by Shakespeare? 
Or who, knowing now what a dullard he 
was upon first reading The Merchant of 
Venice and labeling it anti-Semitic, will not 
want to return ,to it for re-evaluation? 


Here is not only rare enjoyment, but a 
prompting to contemplation, an experience 
which appears to decrease as its need in- 
creases: ERNEST H. SOMMERFELD 
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books 


It could happen here ... even in Boston 


THE COMMANDMENTS OF MEN. By 
Eunice Pollard Williams, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. New York: $3.00. 


This recent novel is a story about a minis- 
ter. He is an Episcopal clergyman, a broad- 
churchman. (One of the high-churchmen 
in the book remarks that the only thing that 
is broad is “the way that leadeth to destruc- 
tion.”) He is, like many other clergymen, 
ultimately misunderstood by some of his own 
parishioners and particularly by his fellow 
ministers and the hierarchy to which he has 
taken vows of obedience. The action takes 
place in Phillips Brooks’ fashionable church 
in Philadelphia. But it is the kind of story 
that could take place in any city of well 
established traditions; in New York City, in 
Chicago, perhaps even in Boston. The 
author evidently has an esoteric knowledge 
of what happens in “the inner circle” of the 
Episcopal Church; no outsider could know 
so intimately the machinations of the Church. 


This novel is fictional, but it is fiction with | 


a purpose. The purpose is “to awaken an 
increasingly realistic consideration of two 
vital questions in our society; an honest ap- 
proach to religion, and the church’s attitude 
toward divorce and remarriage. Granthem 
Page, the main character of the book, is re- 
spected and much beloved by his congrega- 
tion. His wife, whom he married in his youth 


for the conventional reasons, and who was 
never very close to him, has died. Suddenly 
Dr. Page finds himself in love with Eliza- 
beth Poole, a new parishioner who has just 
moved into the community from the south. 
The community does not know it, but Mrs. 
Poole is just getting a divorce from her hus- 
band on grounds not accepted by the church, 
incompatibility. It was just as basic as in- 
compatibility; her relations with her hus- 
band. 

Even before falling in love with Elizabeth 
Poole, Granthem Page had been questioning 
many of the teachings of the church. In 
fact, he had Unitarian leanings in theology. 
He found men saying things at the altar of 
the church which they could not profess 
with a clear conscience in their own minds. 


The way in which Granthem Page and 
Elizabeth “Poole resolved these two conflicts 
is woven by the author into a fascinating 
story that makes it impossible to put the 
book down until the story is completed. 
For those who are trying to steer the rocky 
course of institutional religion with set creeds 
and square these with their conscience this 
book is a “must.” Its penetrating humor and 
implicit honesty in the face of conventions 
make it a revelation to any who have con- 
fused religion with “social respectability.” 


WALTER DONALD KRING 


UWQNAAA HAHAHA A ARHALRAARAALARA AD 


Lay Reader’s. 
Bookshelf 


UNQNDA NADA AAA A AARAARRAKQ ARAN AAA? 


eo oe “Unless we know Asia”... . “Un- 
less we start making some right decisions 
....” That has a familiar ring! All who 
know the peoples of Asia best have said it; 
several have been quoted in previous 
months. 


James Michener—he who wrote “Tales of 
the South Pacific’”—felt compelled to journey 
to the Orient to talk with the people of Asia. 
Obviously his country by country reports 
cannot be quoted here; however, here are a 
few of his “Observations”: 


“The evil fact about colonialism in Asia is 
that the laudable reforms were always just 
about to take place. They rarely did . . .” 
stenla “The single most significant difference 
between America and Asia is our public- 
school system.” 


“America will never possess enough money 
or planes to keep one Asiatic oligarch in 
power after the people of his country no 
longer want him . . . . Sooner or later we 
must be ready to shift our support from the 
benevolent oligarchs to the responsible peo- 
ple.” 
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In Thailand Michener met a happy Bud- 
dist “monk” who displayed that sense of 
toleration toward others which David Rhys 
Williams writes about in WORLD RELI- 
GIONS AND THE HOPE FOR PEACE 
(Beacon Press, $2.75). Said this Siamese: 
“Some bad monks. Never mind. We all 
pray to one God. You good Catholic maybe? 
Ave Maria Gloria Plenis. O. K. Or maybe 
you say Father, Son, Holy Ghost. Never 
mind. I pray to Buddha. All means same 
thing. Never mind.” 


The temptation at this point is to switch 
to WORLD RELIGIONS AND THE HOPE 
FOR PEACE, inasmuch as this comparative 
study of religions is “a must” for an under- 
standing of the adherents of each. It’s a lay- 
reader’s book if ever there was one. Williams 
analyzes what all the religions, including 
ours, have in common. Of India, Michener 
says: 

“India is of inestimable importance in the 
world . . . the best remaining link between 
the Western world and the mainland of Asia 
. . . Sound American-Indian relations could 
be the foundation of our entire policy in 
Asia. . . . In the god-man dialogue of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Hinduism equals in com- 
passionate wisdom the holy books of any 
other religion. . . . The teachings of the 
Bhagavad-Gita concerning good citizenship 
are among the most profound on earth.” 
(Beacon Press has a beautiful pocket edi- 
tion of the “Gita” at $1.00.) 


Pakistan and the Pan-Islamic movement 
are also discussed by Michener. However, 


for a thorough understanding of the Islamic 
peoples, you must read about Justice William 
O. Douglas’s travels in the Middle East: 
STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY 
PEOPLE (Harper). Never were two books 
accidentally so completely synchronized. 
Each is “arm chair travel” at its best. Quot- 
ing Justice Douglas: 

“Reform in the Middle East begins with 
the land . . . the only political antidote to 
communism is a program of social justice 
that is reflected in the lives of the peasants. 
As my jeep started its long journey south 
(in Azerbaijan), Maku and its problems 
tumbled through my head. There it lies 
under the shadow of the Russian border, 
seething with unrest. . Poverty and 
starvation..... I thought, why not make 
Maku the show window of democracy? A 
land-distribution program, modern houses, 
schools, churches, roads, hospitals . . . all 
these could be had for a tiny fraction of the 
billions appropriated for foreign aid and 
lost... .” Over and over Justice Douglas 
encountered these same problems. 


Among unique peoples visited were the 
Druzes who “constitute a secret religious 
sect.” It is written in their religious code: 
“The mind is the Pen which writes upon 
stone, and the stone which it writes upon 
is the Soul.” As among the Kurds and others, 
the spokesman’s plea was for education; how 
to farm, how to prevent disease, and how 
to read and write and become intelligent 
citizens of a democracy. 


To return to Michener, by way of intro- 
ducing another book, he recounts in some 
detail a discussion with men from neighbor- 
ing countries relative to the Siamese which 
can be summed up: “What we are saying, 
my friend, is that we Asians want freedom. 
The freedom to do things our way ... We 
want to be left alone.” At that point, 
Michener concluded that he had learned 
“the exact meaning of freedom.” 


In other words, Mr. Michener, FREE- 
DOM IS THE RIGHT TO CHOOSE, which 
is the perfect title of a recent book in which 
Archibald MacLeish makes “an inquiry into 
the Battle for the American Future.” (Bea- 
con Press, $2.50). Probably you have read 
some of the chapters in this book which 
have appeared in the Atlantic and elsewhere, 
and wished, as I have, that they were avail- 
able in permanent form. You'll find here 
that superb article of August, 1949 — “The 
Conquest of America” — in which Mr. Mac- 
Leish looked upon the United States of 
1946-1949 as the historian in the 1980’s will 
appraise our present policies. Here, too, 
are his most recent essays (Atlantic, August 
and November) “The Power of Choice” 
and “To Make Men Free.” 


If you have read Erasmus, either “Praise 
of Folly” or “Peace Protests,” (this latter 
in the translation by Jose Chapiro: ERAS- 
MUS AND THE STRUGGLE FOR PEACE, 
Beacon Press, $2.75), you will have an 
inkling of what to expect in the first half 
of Pitrim a Sorokin’s new book, S. O. S,: 
THE MEANING OF OUR CRISIS. The 
author lashes out against all present sins 
and signs of decay —the endless crusades; 


books 


————— rr 


“everybody against everybody, nations and 
blocs of nations, political pacts, religious 
pacts;” our “digestive culture,” the desecra- 
tion of the classics by rearrangement of mas- 
terpieces of music and literature. Yes, the 
professor gets many pet peeves off his chest; 
yours and mine as well as his own, no doubt! 

Part two is written in his usual scholarly 
manner, bringing up to date sociological 
theories of his “Social and Cultural Dyna- 
mics,” published some years ago. The sit- 
uation is not completely hopeless! “If man- 
kind does not destroy itself in the next few 
decades, the disintegration of sensate cul- 
ture will be completed, a creative reintegra- 
tion will emerge. In this way the crisis of 
our age will be ended, and a new creative 
era will open up in the life of humanity.” 


So it’s cheer up, and, forgetting the rest 
of the world, go cruising among the floating 
islands of Florida’s Orange Lake, walk softly 
in Trillium Glen of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and mountain meadows of the Great 
Smokies. (Follow the migration of the birds 
northwards to their summer haunts, spend a 
May day at Monticello [but don’t overlook 
a visit to Jefferson Memorial Unitarian 
Church while in Charlottesville!}) In other 
words, travel NORTH WITH THE SPRING 
(Dodd, Mead) with Edwin Way Teale and 
Mrs. Teale. This is a wonderful armchair 
travel book for winter months; better still, 
as companion for a similar trip from south- 
ernmost Florida to northernmost New Eng- 


land. 


LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


‘A profoundly disturbing analysis 


of our cultural problem’ 


CULT AND CULTURE; A STUDY OF 
RELIGION AND AMERICAN CULTURE. 
V. Ogden Vogt: Macmillan, $3.50. 


This is a very important book by one of 
our most distinguished ministers, already 
widely known as the author of Religion and 
Art. In the present volume he sets forth the 
thesis that the foundation of every culture 
is the cult, that is the religious interpreta- 
tion of the relation of man to the universe 
which unites the particular social group and 
which gives spiritual integrity to the indi- 
vidual human soul within that group. With 
a vast range of knowledge and clear insight 
he explains how this is true in all the multi- 
farious cults, past and present, and traces its 
effects on the mores, the arts, the govern- 
ment, and the varied forms of civilization 
which men have developed. Where a cult 
is outgrown, and is not superceded by a 
more adequate one, the cultural level de- 
teriorates, the civilization is cleft by divisive 
forces, and chaos ultimately ensues. 


Having established his thesis, he proceeds 
to discuss the American scene. His analysis 
of our cultural problems is profound, and 
profoundly disturbing. He regards the 


present age as one of the most revolutionary 


which the world has ever known, in which - 


the authority of traditional cults is rapidly 
breaking down, with resultant clefts in our 
civilization that dangerously threaten it. He 
discusses those clefts, racial (very outspoken 
as to the disabilities of the Negro), eco- 
nomic, and religious. This last is of the first 
importance. There are the clefts between 
Catholic and Protestant, and between all the 
churches and the “literati”; men and women 
of. modern education and _ scientific out- 
look have been alienated from religion be- 
cause it has been so generally set forth in 
dogmatic terms which have been invalidated 
by modern science. 


His criticism of the churches is drastic. 
With few exceptions they present religion 
primarily in terms of beliefs which are now 
outgrown; only secondarily in terms of a life 
which is to be lived. This he finds to be the 
case with most Protestant churches. His 


plea is for religion understood not as some 
particular system of doctrines but as that 
attitude of mind and soul towards the uni- 
verse which develops the well-rounded, inte- 
grated life of the individual within whatso- 
ever culture he may find himself. In America 
the urgent needs are an acceptance by the 
churches of the modern understanding of 
the universe taught by science; a searching 
inquiry into the ethical issues involved in 
the clefts which have developed in our revo- 
lutionary social order; and forms of worship 
which shall give emotional expression and 
power to the spiritual forces which must be 
the foundation of any well-ordered and 
stable community life. 


The book is a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of the world in which we 
live. It is beautifully written but is so com- 
pact with thought that it must be read slowly 
and: pondered with care. It ought to be 
read by all ministers, and by laymen con- 
cerned for religion for our churches. If they 
will heed Dr. Vogt’s message, they will be 
better fitted than almost any in the world 
to give it effect; but we hope that it will 
also reach a much wider public. We may 
all be proud of this production by one of 
our ablest and most distinguished scholars. 


The book is unusually free from typo- 
graphical errors, but it is hard to understand 
why the publisher allowed it to go out with 
one serious defect — the lack of an index. 

HENRY WILDER FOOTE 


A walk into Russia 


MILITARY ATTACHE IN MOSCOW. By 
Major General Richard Hilton. Boston: Bea- 
con Press. $2.75. 


Here is the kind of level-headed approach 
to Russian Communism which most Ameri- 
cans will enjoy reading. It is not an overly 
profound or involved book. It applies a 
simple test, one that we would all make 
should we have the opportunity. In order 
to know the Russian people, Richard Hilton 
decided to walk amid the people on the 
side streets of Moscow and in the country 


villages within a hundred miles of Moscow. 
What he found about the character and 
inner workings of the real Russian is 


smoothly and easily told. 


Written by a British Army officer who 
was wounded in both issues of the World 
War, the book begins with the story of 
what happened when Hilton tries to find 
the real Russian. We go with him through 
the squalor of the Moscow slum and try to 


‘elude the ever watchful eyes of the MVD 


police. We are with him on a perilous 
walk through a slaver-labor camp hidden 
within sight of the capitol, We become in- 
volved with him in an incident created for 
propaganda purposes by the MVD. We dis- 
cover the base disregard for persons caught 
in the mesh of the party line, the uses to 
which “truth” is put and the incongruous 
lies under which all Russians are forced to 
live. 


One senses that Hilton is eager to impart 
the day by day life of the social structure 
of Russia, the peasant, the factory worker 
and the elite guard of the party officials. 
He has real praise for the theater and ballet 
in which Russia excells and the ‘occasional 
official who knows the true meaning of hos- 
pitality. The value of the book lies in its 
calm portrayal of the power which ter- 
rorizes the Russian people. 


Recognizing that as an Army officer and 
a British subject he is probably more to 
the right than the center, Hilton neverthe- 
less writes without invective or hysteria. 
In fact he wrote the book to provide sub- 
stance and fact which show the value of 
a policy of containment. His view is one 
of side-by-side power in the hope ‘that 
eventually a “bourgoisie” will emerge in 
Russia, just as it did in France and America 
after the revolution of the latter two coun- 
tries. His hope is in the long view and the 
slow emergence of the real character of 
the Russian people. 


ROBERT HENRY HOLMES 


Science fiction pulp 


WORLD OF WONDER. Edited by Fletch- 
er Pratt. Twayne Publishers. $3.95. 


This is an anthology of science fiction. 
Most of the stories are written by the very 
vocal group of ,young scientifically trained 
men who keep the dozens and dozens of 
pulp science fiction magazines stocked with 
their work. It may startle some to learn that 
Plato was a science fictioneer. It will in- 
terest many to see Franz Kafka’s Metamor- 
phosis included in this volume. As far as 
I know, this is the first anthology to include 
this masterpiece. Of one thing you can be 
certain, as Fletcher Pratt points out in his 
preface and as Ray Bradbury makes ‘clear 
in his “Picnic” — science fiction concerns 
you and not some three-headed Betel- 
geusian. There are millions of people 
reading science fiction in America alone: 
It is impossible to consider oneself conver- 
sant with modern times if one does not 
know something about this genre. World 
of Wonder proclaims the literary legitimacy 
of science fiction. THEODORE POPP 
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OPEN FORUM 


Soviet slave empire . .. or never-never land? 


NOTE: The. open letter that follows, ad- 
dressed to Albert K. Herling, was sent to 
The Register for publication. Last Septem- 
ber the magazine carried a review by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. on the book, Soviet Slave 


Empire, by Mr. Herling. (Excerpt: “The. 


result is a lucid, even-spoken and entirely 
appalling book, written in large part by 
former inmates [of Soviet slave-camps] 
themselves, with additional contributions 
from the Soviet officials whose orders and 
edicts are cited in abundance.) Then, in 
the November issue, Mr. Haines attacked the 
review and the book. In the January issue, 
Mr. Herling replied to Mr. Haines—and this 
prompted the following retort: 


Dear Mr. Herling: 

There is no “Anti-Scientific, Anti-Intel- 
lectual Smog” hanging over my estimate of 
your book. I have read it—very carefully— 
some of it, several times, and have found 
an astonishing amount of distortion and 
misrepresentation. But no one without the 
necessary background of knowledge of these 
matters will know it. 


To show what tall-tale nonsense and 
moonshine your story of a “slave empire” 
in the Soviet Union is, I want to recom- 
mend three reports, from 87 labor unionists 
who are not “dupes.” 

Where Miners Are Honored, by six Scot- 
tish mine workers who visited the Soviet 
Union in 1949 (5c). Russia With Our 
Own Eyes, by the 20 British unionists who 
visited the Union in 1950 (30c), both from 
the New World Review, 114 East 32nd St., 
N. Y. Also U. S. Labor Looks at Europe, 
by eleven American unionists who visited 
the Union in July, 1951 (5c), from Leon 
Straus, 245 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


How can any one who has read these 
three reports believe that your stories of 
“slavery” in the People’s Democracies are 
not of the same brand of stuff as your 
story of a “slave empire” in the Soviet 
Gnion? . 

C. MUNROE HAINES, Ridgway, Pa. 


STAFF NOTE: The staff would like to 
compress into a few inches some facts that 
it belives are pertinent to this issue: 


1) Mr. Haines’ argument is not with Prof. 
Schlesinger, with Mr. Herling, or with The 
Register. It is with the Soviets. He refuses 
to believe in the existence of Soviet slave- 
labor camps. He cites the reports of some 
men who have gone to the U.S.S.R. and 
whose travels have taken them in circuitous 
paths around and between the 200-odd 
camps—and who have come out and blandly 
reported the camps do not exist. Mr. Haines 
believes them. But the Soviets admit their 
existence. And some day-in, day-out Soviet 
propagandists he cites, such as the editors 
of the New World Review (formerly en- 
titled Soviet Russia Today) admit their 
existence. If Mr. Haines refuses to believe 
(a) inmates of the camps who have 
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escaped; (b) objective investigators of the 
non-Communist world, working with Soviet 
documents; (c) the Soviets themselves; or 
(d) Soviet propagandists in the non-Com- 
munist world, then the Register can only 
wish him well in the never-never land in 
which he chooses to exist. 


2) The Soviet Encyclopedia as far back as 
1940 admitted the existence of the camps, 
in a major article under the title “Forced 
Labor.” It frankly admitted: “Forced labor 
is one of the basic measures of punishment 
of Soviet socialist criminal law. Forced labor 
consists in the sentenced person being for- 
cibly directed to work organized by cor- 
rective labor organs. . [As explained 
by Mr. Herling in his book, it should be 
noted that the Russian word used in the 
Encyclopedia is “prinuditelnyie,” which 
specifically means “forced” or “compulsory.” 
A term used elsewhere in Soviet documents 
for “corrective labor” is “ispravitelno- 
trudovye raboty.” There is no possibility 
of confusion of the two ‘terms.] 


3) Spokesmen for the Soviets such as New 
World Review admit the existence of the 
slave labor camps, using the euphemism, 
“corrective-labor camps.” (One such 
“model” camp is even displayed to “safe” 
visitors. ) 


4.) The Register has seen the immense 
documentation that lay behind the writing 
of Herling’s Soviet Slave Empire. In fact, 
it was after going through these files two 
years ago that the managing editor of The 
Register suggested the writing of the book. 
The validity of the Soviet documents cited 
and reproduced in Soviet Slave Empire has 
never been challenged by Soviet delegates 
to the United Nations, who have had ample 
opportunity to check them. (And neither did 
anyone successfully challenge the Register’s 
facts on slavery in the U.S.S.R., published 
in the April, 1949 issue. ) 


5.) Further documentation, from  trade- 
union sources, of the mass-murder-camps 
will be found in the book, Stalin’s Slave 
Camps, prepared by the research depart- 
ment of the International Confedération’ of 
Free Trade Unions. It will be issued to 
the trade this month by the Beacon Press. 
As explained by the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, the I.C.F.T.U. conducted a “compre- 


_ hensive study. which included interviews 


with hundreds of escaped slave-camp work- 
ers, scores of secret Russian docurnents 
and even copies of Soviet regulations for 
the camps’ operations.” 


6.) The Iron Curtain Refugee Campaign 
of the International Rescue Committee, Inc., 
has also documented the existence of the 
slave camps and is assisting the escapees. 
It has won the support of such liberals 
as Sidney Hook, Philip Murray, Archibald 
MacLeish, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Norman 
Thomas, and many others. 


No name calling! 
To Register Readers: Pee 

I have read with interest the fine little 
pamphlet, First, Be Reconciled to Thy 
Brother. 

Let us stop the use of bad names; let us 
stop using slurs. In the same class with dis- 
paraging racial references are words like 
totalitarian, commie, reds, etc., which are 
used to slur human beings with whom we 
have political differences, but who are, 
nevertheless, our brothers. 

Let us discontinue entirely the baiting of 
Negroes, Jews, Italians, Chinese, and Rus- 
sians. Let us practice the sentiment, “Peace 
on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” We 
must practice what we preach. 

JOHN E. PERRY, Erie, Pa. 


‘Why I could not become 
a Unitarian’ 
To the Register Staff: 

Many letters have appeared in the Register 
as to why the writers have become Uni- 
tarians. I have written out the reasons why 
I could not become a Unitarian, and wonder 
if you would care to print it in the Open 
Forum because it might let your readers see 
how “wrong” I am. 


To Register Readers: 


While a student at Boston University 
School of Theology I learned that Unitarian- 
ism is not a system of thought, but it is a 
method of thought; that method is one of 
untrammelled enquiry. Its appeal inspired 
investigation of Unitarianism. 

Investigation led to disappointment and 
to rejection. Certainly one may seek the 
truth to his heart’s content, but if he doesn’t 
happen to find the “true truth” either of the 
right or of the left, Unitarian atmosphere 
may be just about as chilly as is that of 
orthodoxy. 


To this investigator it appears that Uni- 
tarianism is sharply divided between right 
and left. The few rightists are shocked by 
the leftists, and the many leftists are in- 
censed by the rightists. 


To this observer Unitarian ministers ap- 
pear almost unanimously of the left. While 
some of them may make a few grudging 
concessions to rightist laymen, their goal is 
ever the leftist interpretation of the Social 
Gospel. 


The Social Gospel is founded upon the 
idea that all of mankind are children of God; 
hence, they share a common divinity—the 
Brotherhood of Man. The realization of the 
Social Gospel is the bringing in of the King- 
dom of God on earth. 

Right wing Unitarians*apparently do not 
interpret the Kingdom of*God on earth 
metaphysically; they seem to interpret it as 
mere humanitarianism, which is simply 
kindly feeling or benevolence on their part, 
That interpretation would be utterly at vari- 
ance with the left wing belief in the meta- 
physical (even though leftists would deny 
this) Kingdom of God on earth, which in- 
volves social, economic and political equality 
as a divine right. 

No. Unitarianism of today does not pre- 
sent an attractive picture to the writer. 

DAVID HAMBLEN, S, T. M (Boston University) 
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‘And sometime, thou too may be a Senator’ 


To Register Readers: 


Here is a parable which I would like to 
submit: 


And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up 
and sought his counsel, saying, Senator, 
what shall I do to inherit political life? 


He said unto him, What is the tradition 
and practice of politicians? How readest 
thou? 


And he answering said, Thou shalt love 
the American way of life with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and de- 
nounce communism in all thy speeches. 


And he said unto him, Thou has answered 
right: this do, and thou shalt prosper in 
politics. 

But he, willing to assure himself, said to 
the Senator, And who is a communist? 


And the Senator answering said, A certain 
man went down from Boston to New York, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his clothes, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 


And by chance there came along a cer- 
tain Democrat that way. Please note that 
it was by chance; he was not a fellow trav- 
eler. And when he saw him, he passed by 
on the other side. He was a wise and cau- 
tious man who would not contaminate him- 
self by evil associations. 


And likewise a Republican, when he was 
at the place, came and looked on him, and 
passed by on the other side. Please note 
that he looked on him. That is to say that 


he investigated, but he saw that this was no 
place for an honest American. 


But a certain agitator, as he fellow-jour- 
neyed, came where he was; and when he 
saw him, he sought to subvert him. 


And he went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and vodka, and he 
set him in his own jalopy, and brought 
him to a motel, and indoctrinated him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, 
he took out two rubles, and gave them to the 
host, and said unto him, Take care of him 
and watch him; and whatsoever thou spend- 
est more, when I come again, I will repay 
thee. Please note this flagrant instance of 
espionage. 

Now this subversive character was a rad- 
ical; he sought to get at the root of the 
problem. He went about agitating for re- 
forms which would rid the Boston Post 
Road of thieves. He even advocated eco- 
nomic planning and such other foreign 
ideologies as he, in his perverted mind, 
thought might remove the causes of ban- 
ditry. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was a communist? 


And he said, He that was a do-gooder, a 
heretic, a liberal, an enemy of free enter- 
prise, an internationalist, an advocate of un- 
American doctrines. 


Then said the Senator unto him, Go and 
denounce him and his friends and all mem- 
bers of groups he belongs to. This do, and 
sometime thou too may be a Senator. 

J. R. SHANNON, Sacramento, Calif. 


Will Catholic thought lead to this? 


To Register Readers: 

On page 225 of the December issue of 
Commonweal is an article entitled “Jefferson 
in West Virginia,’ which it might profit 
everyone to read for its uncompromising de- 
fense of religious and academic freedom. 
That article is in itself sufficient answer to 
the thesis of Mr. J. M. Martinez of Miami 
that a devout Catholic cannot be a loyal 
American, 

Mr. Martinez’ letter, published in the De- 
cember Register, was distressing because I 
was baffled in trying to equate his monster 
of Catholic disloyalty with the Catholics who 
are dear to me for their gentleness, gaiety, 
chivalry, and wit—for their affection and 
Christian charity toward an avowed un- 
believer. ar 

Possibly friendship for individual Catho- 
lics has nothing to do. with the politics of 
the hierarchy, Yet I believe that opposition 
to a sect that tries to dominate civil life must 
be tempered by charity and a real effort to 
appreciate the meaning that religion has. to 
its believers. What is to be gained for free- 
dom and decency by intemperate denuncia- 
tion? 


If, as Mr. Martinez claims, it were im- 
possible to be a devout Catholic and a loyal 
American — a premise which appears to me 
utterly false — what is the logical Catholic 
answer? Does a temporal state take pre- 
cedence over the kingdom of God? Is it 
man’s duty to reject his creator for the sake 
of pleasing a few creatures who may con- 
stitute a majority in this temporal, secular 
state? 


If Mr. Martinez imagines his challenge 
will convince any Catholic of the error of 
their thinking and the truth of his, he will 
be disappointed. His words may well anger, 
puzzle, or hurt them, but these words cannot 
possibly add to understanding or mutual 
respect. 


Since we must differ with our Catholic 
friends on some fundamental matters, let us 
at least conduct ourselves with dignity and 
forbearance, remembering the words of the 
Anglican litany, “From all blindness of heart, 
from pride, vain-glory, and*hypocricy, from 


envy, hatred and malice; and all uncharit- 


ableness, Good Lord, deliver us.” 


ELFREIDA HARTT, Slingerlands, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU seen the new Uni- 
tarian Christian Quarterly? Sample 
copies upon request. 


THE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
26 Pleasant St., Newburyport, Mass. 


IN THIS MONTH OF 
FREEDOM 
AND AMERICAN HEROES 
DON’T FORGET 
THE GREAT SOURCE OF 
FREEDOM 


Learn more About HIM 
By Reading the Bible 


WIDEST VARIETY IN 
AMERICA 


MANY VERSIONS— 
MANY LANGUAGES 


Write to 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


LAONNAQAADLAANNANADADAAHRADANNDANAS 


now being mailed - - - - 


The 1952 Lenten Manual 


This Man Jesus 
by 
Harry C. Meserve 


Says the compiler in his introduction: 
“These meditations on the life and teaching 
of Jesus are offered in the belief that great 
human personality is always relevant and 
necessary to the needs of any time and any 
people. .. . Whatever else we may need in 
these days we all need a deeper understand- 
ing of what it means to live this life of ours 
as Jesus did, to the fullest and noblest ex- 
pression of our human powers... . 


The compiler has chosen from the whole field 
of inspirational literature—including such 
widely different authors as Robert Browning 
and St. Teresa, James Martineau and St. 
Francis of Assisi. Among those quoted are 
John Milton, Robert Louis Stevenson, Louis 
Untermeyer, Gandhi, William James, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Schweitzer, and a large com- 
pany of others. 


Orders should be sent to 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


—the cost is 10c (bulk orders 8c) 

Please ship——copies (Pamphlet No.—) 
DIN 20 ae 
Crh ee 
Address —{—_—___________—_ 


City - Zone—— State——— 
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~ aration of church and state. 
. different tack, I was somewhat alarmed to 
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Catholic film alarms Captain 


To Register Readers: 


There has been’‘a lot of furor recently 
about the appointment of Mark Clark as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. The prin- 
cipal argument put forth has been the sep- 
On a slightly 


mote the November issue of the Infantry 
ORC Training Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 11, put 
out by the Department of the Army, 
through the Infantry School, Ft. Benning, 
Ga., copy of which is enclosed. Note that 
it is mailed via franking privilege as offi- 
cial business. . 

I refer ' specifically to the back page 


article entitled “New Film Releases,” which 
reads: 


“The following films and film strips have 
recently been released by the Department 
‘of the Army for presentation before all 
military personnel except as noted: 


MISC 7851 The Story of the Pope—Run- 


ning time 60 minutes—This is the story of 


the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, filmed in 
‘the Vatican and narrated by Bishop Fulton 


J. Sheen, with an introduction by Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. .. .” 


I would like to know just why the De- 
partment of the Army should be engaged 
in the distribution, at taxpayer's expense, of 
a propaganda film for the Roman Catholic 
Church. Furthermore, it would be inter- 
esting to know how such a film got into 
D/A’s possession, and why the taxpayer's 
money should be spent, first to advertise it, 
and second, to pay the costs of shipping 
same through the mails for the edification 
of training units of the Organized Reserve 
Corps, for whom it is apparently being 
made available. 

It seems to me, as a taxpayer and an 
officer in the Army, that the national debt 
is staggering enough without adding any 
sum, no matter how trivial it may seem, 
to assist the Roman Catholic Church to 
circulate its propaganda material. It also 
seems to be entirely counter to the principle 
of separation of church and state. 

Being subject to Army Regulations, etc., 
I ask that my name be withheld, for ob- 
vious reasons. 

CARTER. cece at , Fort Benning, Ga. 


‘Market place’ apostles 
To Register Readers: 


It is useless to protest, but sometimes one 
is impelled to do useless things. I am read- 
ing Lewis Mumford’s The Conduct of Life, 
a five dollar book written in twenty-five 
dollar words. It is truly a good message, 
but who will carry this message from the 
mountain top to the valley; how long will 
it take to seep down? 

What Mr. Mumford and Unitarian writers 
don’t realize is that there is a definite lan- 
‘guage barrier not only between Mr. Mum- 


‘ford and the mechanic, but between Mr. 


Mumford and the average college graduate. 


‘For the last forty years, at least, the college 


graduate and the professional man have been 


“educated in the language of the market 


place. He no longer knows the language of 
philosophy and religion. 

Jesus and Gandhi took their messages 
directly to the people of the valley, and so 
did Hitler. 

The decisions of today will be made by 
the Billy Grahams, the politicians, and the 
military men who talk street language unless 


“the thinkers put their heads together and 


decide how these messages are to reach the 
average man. Otherwise, they may as well 
pile their scholarly works and burn them be- 
fore the first American dictator does. 

Conventional answers of the past won't do. 
Unitarians are doing good work in their fel- 
lowships, but it isn’t enough. Small, simply 
written books would help. 

MRS. MARY E. ROBERSON, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


The value of Worship 
To Register Readers: 
A perplexing problem in many churches 


oO 
o 


is the empty pew, and especially the absence 
of youth. Unitarian worship is perhaps, too 
often, just a form, copied or inherited from 
orthodox forms. It would be well in our 
church publicity to soft pedal the preacher 
and the sermon, and make more of rational 
Unitarian worship. 


What is worship? What is its value? Why 
is it a human necessity? We need to pro- 
vide adult and child education along this 
line. Here are some suggestions. Worship 
is first reverence, and second humility, third 
thankfulness and gratitude, fourth praise. 
Can these be taught? Yes, and exercised in 
the Sunday service. 


How to worship? First, give undivided 
and intelligent attention. Second, join in on 
the songs, and listen to the appeal of truth, 
beauty and goodness. 


What is the value of worship? It will 
uplift the spirit of men, it will strengthen 
moral purpose, it will comfort men in sorrow, 
it will give courage to human endeavor. 
The emphasis should be on the salvation of 
souls here and now, not in the hereafter. 


Are we training the youth of today to be 
worshippers? Too much stress and effort is 
put into stories and handwork and social 
activity; unless the church school teaches 
worship, our youth cannot be expected to be 
in our pews. Presumably the Catholic 
Church teaches its youth to say their beads 
and to follow the ritual, and the great im- 
portance of the Mass. The importance of our 
rational Unitarian worship should be taught 
with the same strong belief in its impor- 
tance and value. It would be well-to teach 
that the church is “holy ground,” in the 
sense that it is man’s designated place for 
his best human behavior. 


REV. WILLIAM 8S, NICHOLS, Danvers, Mass. 


“O young man, reverence your con- 
science. Defer to no foolish compliance 
with other men’s ways, to no “ngodly cus- 
tom, even tf it become a law. Ask al- 
ways, ‘Is it right for me?’ Be brave 
and self-denying for consciences’ sake. 
Fear not to differ from men. Let not even 
your discretion consume your valor. Be 
afraid neither of men’s hate, nor even of 
their laugh and haughty scorn, but shud- 
der at the thought of tampering with 
your sense of right, even wn the smallest 
matters. Be... the soul’s freeman.” 

—THEODORE PARKER 


for young Unitarian men who would 
reverence their conscience and refuse to 
serve in the armed forces, write 


Unitarian Pacifist Fellowship 
Rev. Straughan L. Gettier, Pres. 
c/o 25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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THIS IS AN AD WE DIDN’T 
HAVE TO WRITE. . . OUR 
READERS WROTE IT FOR US. 


—from the circulation department of 
The Christian Register 


“Are you depriving yourself of stimulating 
articles and interesting news items regarding 
Unitarianism? The Christian Register is prob- 
ably the most. provocative and lively reli- 
gious journal in the United States.”—First 
Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The Christian Register is the national Uni- 
tarian journal published monthly at $2.50 a 
year. It is crammed with stimulating, pro- 
vocative articles, editorials, book reviews and 
news of Unitarianism throughout the world. 
It is an excellent gift, for anyone—whether 
Unitarian or not.”—First Unitarian Society, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


“Do you ever feel that you are all alone as a 
religious liberal? If you do, try reading our 
denominational magazine, The Christian 
Register. You will discover.that liberal reli- 
gion is a very vital movement in America. 
This is a first class magazine, filled with 
stimulating articles and news. . . .” Inde- 
pendent Congregational Church ( Unitarian) 
Meadville, Pa. 


“The Christian Register is in my estimation 
one of the few periodicals that appeals to the 
intelligent, rational and mentally-active in- 
dividual. It is more than a representative of 
a liberal group; it is a liberal tradition in 
itself.”—First Unitarian Congregational Soci- 
ety of Rochester, N. Y. 


(Yearly subscription, $2.50. Bulk orders, 
5-9 copies, 22c; 10 to 24, 20c; more than 
25, 174%4c. Send orders to circulation 
manager, Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass.) 
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EDITORIAL | 


A SONG IN THE NICHT 


On every hand we see and hear threats against govern- 
ment, public officials, politicians, conditions generally. The 
country is swept by a mania to find the persons responsible 
for our condition and to mete out swift and sure punishment. 
The urge is to punish those guilty of betraying our country. 
Fear is abroad the land, people are frightened and cry for 
culprits upon whom to vent their feelings. It is a dangerous 
situation, calling for calm deliberation, for careful scrutiny, 
for sifting facts from fancy—in short, it is a day for intelligent 
action. We are now trending into a state of national frenzy 
and despair. It is a time for unemotional survey—a time 
when liberalism at its best could make an historic and much 
needed contribution to the national good. 

Surely it would be only fair to say, in partial appraisal 
of the situation, that whatever is good or bad in America 
today it is precisely because that is what the majority of our 
people want! When we condemn the weak-willed public 
servant who has been caught with his problems down, we 
should likewise condemn the businessmen who laid their 
trap to catch and use him. Dishonesty is a two-way street 
and while we must and do condemn it, we are not unmind- 
ful of the struggles that most public servants have with 
patronizing politicians and money-mad businessmen. 


Imitation Dick Tracys vs. FBI 


It is a sorry sight to see members of the Congress play- 
acting for public attention and approval as they imitate Dick 
Tracy and Fearless Fosdick rather than attending to their 
legislative duties. We completed the first and entered the 
second quarter of the current fiscal year without either a 
revenue or an appropriation bill due to the fact that witch- 
hunting and detective activities kept our legislators away 
from their constitutional function. The Federal Bureau. of 
Investigation enjoys the well-earned confidence of the Ameri- 
can people. It is a professional body of well-trained and ex- 
pert specialists who have an enviable record of apprehending 
and convicting those who have committed crimes against the 
American society. Surely they are thoroughly competent to 
deal with the subversive and illegal activities of those who 
would undermine this nation. 

There is another, and a depressing, aspect of the various 
hearings on un-American activities and dishonesty in govern- 
ment. It is the appalling situation of people being tried by 
the newspapers, radio and T.V., without benefit of jury or 
of legal counsel. This is not American justice at its best. 
Notwithstanding some of the spectacular confessions of guilt, 
abhorrent as this assuredly is in public officials or in people 
generally, all of this evidence could have been turned over 
to a grand jury and processed by a competent court of legal 
jurisdiction. It is to be assumed that justice would have been 
meted out in keeping with the crimes committed. 

Most Americans want to rid our government of every dis- 
honest employee—this is right and just. But by our proce- 


dures and techniques, all-too-often prompted by partisan 
determination, we have driven away from public service the 
very type of business and professional leaders whom we need 
so badly today. No man enjoys the type of character assas- 
sination and villification that goes on today and we cannot ex- 
pect honorable citizens to offer their skills to the government 
with such possibilities always in the offing. The big lie tech- 
nique and all of the other un-American tactics currently being | 
used have doubtless not converted even one communist to |. 
democracy. On the other hand, unfortunately, we have done. 
something to the American way of life that has. cheapened . 
it and brought us into disfavor even in the courts of our 
friends. And when the smoke clears away we will doubtless 
find that we have been performing our antics before a mirror. 


Karl Marx and quackery :; . 

Those who are blind enough to think that America’s illness 
is due to the evil effects of Communist infiltration and in- 
fluence should go to a public library and get a copy of Das 
Kapital and read it carefully. It is a dated document. Only 
an idiot could swallow the quackery of the vaunted premises’ 
—it is both invalid and out of step with even elementary so- 
cial science. But Russian opportunists have made ideological 
capital out of it to further their selfish aims and purposes. 
They have seized on the revolutionary theme as a dupe for 
underprivileged peoples throughout the world to see in this 
sort of slavery their only hope for food, clothing, land-oppor- 
tunity. We had devised the answer to this challenge in: our 
Point IV Program, but it seems to have been lost in the shuffle, 
However, if we were once bold enough to proclaim this gos- 
pel of hope, mayhap one good day we shall have courage to 
promulgate it. . 

If we could only bring our people to the realization of 
what we face and if we had the time, then there might be’ 
hope. But if we brand with, “Shame,” those who are now in 
power and forget our own days of shame not long since gone, 
we shall never succeed. Our American dilemma is not one 
of partisan politics, as so many would have us believe. Nor 
is our problem to be solved by hero worship. The question is 
not who is right but, rather, what is right. . 


‘Swap devil for witch’ . 
This writer is firmly convinced that most Americans want. 
totalitarianism in neither right nor left form. If we think 
our problem is to be solved by a type of facism that is cur- 
rently being advocated in some quarters by would-be saviors 
of the nation, then we are recommending “swapping the devil 
for his witch.” The people generally in this country favor 
the principle of capitalism, but at the same time they are - 
fully aware of the evils and dangers implicit in that type of 
facism which results from government and economic control 
by big business. People who have tasted democratic social 
gains and participation by all of the people, will not surren- 
der these gains voluntarily. We may tire of the contemporary 
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symbols of democracy and put new faces into the frames of 
government, but we will not witness a return to “the good old 
days” of bread lines, union busting, dollar a day labor, and 
economic royalism at its worst. The recent symbol-swapping 
in England is a case in point. The social gains have not been 
surrendered and doubtless won't be. In twenty years even 
some Americans tire of their familiar symbols and desire 
change. This does not indicate any basic change in the aver- 
age man’s thinking. Our times encourage the scapegoat tech- 
nique, but it is not a valid method. Our problem is not the 
President, the Congress, political parties; our problem is 
people—American people, individually and collectively. If we 
hepe for a cleaner, more consecrated America, then we must 
see to it that we have cleaner and more consecrated Ameri- 
cans. It is just as sorry a spectacle to see crooks in business 
as in government—we should be rid of them in both places. 

So, after all of the fireworks are over and the nation has 
expressed its wishes at the polls—whether new faces or old— 
we must continue with our same problems confronting our 
same people in our same world. It would be nice if we could 
brush away our confusion and frustrations and start with a 
clean sheet—nationally and internationally—but alas, we can- 


not. We must continue from where we and our problems are. 


Almighty $$$ 


When people lose their sense of direction, their value sys- 
tem, they usually become victims of conflict. Have we, after 
these centuries of commitment to the ideal, suddenly come 
te a decision that human beings are of greater value than 
dollars? This could conceivably lead to frustration because 
our national concepts and values most assuredly have been 
dollar-centered. We have historically used other value sym- 
bols in our formal worship, but our basic devotion has been 
ta. the almighty dollar and we have permitted no other gods 
before it. It is cruel to say these things and they do violence 
to our consciences, but maybe these things need to be said. 
Maybe our beloved nation has tried more diligently to sell its 
capitalistic system than its democratic system, assuming the 
farmer to be ef greater value. The two terms are different. 
One is an economic theory and the other a political ideal. 
Foreigners have come to identify America with the white 
race, the Christian religion, capitalism and democracy. These 
are the elements of our culture and to the average foreigner 
the terms are interchangeable. If we could contrive a 
method for proving to the world that a Negro, a Moham- 
medan, a Socialist or a Dixiecrat can be a good American, 
then we might be better understood. 

There are many things that are noble and good in America 
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and we should extend these blessings. We must develop and 
extend our positive values, our freedoms and opportunities— 
our democracy. Values cannot be extended by force of arms 
—they cease as values under such procedure. Money cannot 
buy friendship, loyalty and understanding. Avarice and greed 
cannot be justified anywhere, called by any name. If we 
can start trying to extend love and brotherhood and under- 
standing throughout the world, we can yet win friends and 
influence people. Let us stop trying to convert people to the 
Western way of thinking and simply try to get people to 
think. Let’s try to resell the world on the idea of the value 
of human beings as such. Let’s try to get people to return 
to and join the human race. Let’s quit being so damned ego- 
tistical and provincial and realize that we, too, belong to the 
human race rather than to a super race. The problem of our 
age is to train people who have the ethical stamina to live in 
a strife-torn world without losing their poise, their direction, 
their values. Most of us may not be able to live out the prob- 
lem, but we can and should live through and in it as rationa] 
humans. There can be islands of humanity within this em- 
battled world, gradually extending themselves to cover wider 
and wider area. There may not be total peace in our time, 


but there can be areas of peace—even within shadows of war. 


Needed—‘seed stations’ 

Ours is the task to create and maintain these citadels of hope 
as seed stations for a far-off planting time when swords shall] 
again be beaten into ploughshares. It is our duty to train 
citizens in a capacity for peace; people who can have a con- 
stant awareness of the possibilities and values of peace. 
People have been conditioned not for peace, but for war. 
If the world could have just one peace conference where 
ideas of peace prevailed we would have taken a great step 
forward. Rather, the idea of reparations, indemnities, buffer 
states, war potential and balance of power are usually the 
major items on peace agendas. So, as always, the lover of 
peace finds not adequate climate wherein to propose the 
thesis: Peace on earth good will toward all men. This is a 
valid thesis; one men should learn to live for with even 
greater honor than those heroes who die for war. A new 
generation of peace-loving people must make its appearance 
on this earth before we can even hope for consideration of 
the idea. This might well prove to be the core of a new 
world order; the true religion of the future. It is a goal we 
prisoners of time might cherish as we sing from our cells at 
midnight. We must never forget the beauties of surilight, 


even as we languish in our chains by night. 


Tak. 


UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


‘WHO STEADIED OUR COUNTRY’ 


In the “Talk of the Town” section of T he New Yorker for 
the last issue of 1951 there is a characteristic summary of the 
year just closing—witty, penetrating, heart-warming—the kind 
of talk that any good minister would give his eye-teeth to be 
able to approximate in a sermon. I heard it read aloud at an 
Evening Chapel Service soon after it appeared, and—partly, 
of course, because it was extremely well readene made an 
effective “lesson.” The editors of The New Yorker might be 
surprised to know how often their journal is quoted in the 
pulpits of the land. 

One paragraph in the middle of this article has to do with 
the men and women “who steadied our country during 1951.” 
Most of them are unknown, of course. These are not the 
persons who make headlines in the country’s newspapers. 
Then the writer goes on to suggest some of the possibilities: 
“A schoolteacher somewhere, who managed to speak a word 
that touched off something in a scholar’s mind or heart; a 
parent somewhere, who tended the green plant of childhood 
and gave it strength; a stranger in the streets, who uttered 
a phrase of liberality that took hold.” 

As I read these words, I thought of the passage in the 
book of Ecclesiasticus about the craftsmen of the world—the 
potters, the smiths, the carpenters, the artificers, who trust in 
their hands and are wise in their work. “Without these shall 
not a city be inhabited; and they shall not dwell where they 
will, nor -go up and down,” for “these maintain the fabric of 


the world, and in the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.” 


The Two Great Needs 

Obviously, one of the great needs of the world today, and 
of every: country, is wise and courageous leadership; and it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the present urgency of this 
need. But there gp I believe, at least an equally urgent need 
for a great host of men and women who will help to keep 
the world steady. Perhaps a very considerable part of the 
responsibility for “the mess we are in” belongs to the people 
who might be steadiers but who aspire to be leaders. At any 
rate, it would do no harm if a few thousand excited talkers 
would decide to say less and do more, accepting the less 
conspicuous role of those who spend their days maintaining 
the fabric of civilization instead of forever pointing out that 
unless their advice is taken the world will very quickly plunge 
over the brink of disaster. When truly great leaders appear, 


they usually are persons who owe their power to teachers and 


parents and strangers in the street who have provided the 
quiet steadiness that makes authentic leadership possible. 
This is true in terms of national life. It is also true in 
churches. The fabric of our moral and spiritual life is main- 
tained by the thousands of men and women who do not 
think of themselves as leaders but as servants, who waste no 
time prophesying doom or seeking to influence the course of 
destiny, but who tackle each day’s work with vigor and 
dogged determination. Their fidelity, day in day out, through 
the years, is what keeps the churches steady. Inconspicuous 
they may be—indeed, they are apt to prefer not to be known 
or talked about; but they constitute the strength and the 
stability and the promise of our churches. Some of them are 
ministers, some of them are teachers in church schools, some 
of them are church treasurers, some of them are committee 
members; but all of them are servants of a cause in which 
they fully believe and to which they are fully committed. 
Together, they keep steady the little corner of the world that 
is their immediate responsibility and concern. If there were 
enough of them, nobody would need to worry about the 


future of America, or the future of the world. 


They Have Their Reward 
These people may seem unimportant to the sophisticated, 
the emancipated, and the pseudo-intellectual. They never 
seem unimportant to the real leaders. They did not seem 
unimportant to Socrates, or Jesus; or, in our own country, to 
Jefferson or Lincoln. They can seem unimportant only to 
the essentially stupid people who are smart but not wise, 
who confuse liberty with license, and who let themselves be- 
come ensnared by a sense of their own superiority. Just now 
we are plagued by an unusually large number of these stupid 
people, masquerading as prophets of a new day and fre- 
quently falling victims to what St: Paul called “the wiles of 
the devil.” In very truth, they have their reward. bet 
But the steadying people have theirs also. They don’t spend 
much time thinking about their reward; but when, once in 
a while, they do think about it, they know that it-is real. It 
comes to them in the old-fashioned form of a clear con- 
science, of pride in a job well done, of the joy of seeing the 
work of their hands established, of the selfless satisfaction of 
passing the torch to stronger and steadier hands than their 
own, of an occasional glimpse of the beauty and the glory 
of the Lord. 
F. M. E. 
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The bombings in Miami and Mims brought home an awareness of the potential 
violence in bigotry to Florida and the nation. On Jan. 22, a forum entitled “The 
Hate Crusade in Florida,” was held in the First Unitarian Church of Miami, Florida. 
Joseph Barth, the minister of that church, gives the Register a first-hand report of the 
Florida bombings and their effect—a report to be well considered at this time of 


Brotherhood Week. 


Florida bombs lead to brotherhood! 


Sometimes the incidents that stem from 
hate bring understanding—and dependency 


A BROTHER IS A RELATIVE: OF BROTHER. 


By JOSEPH BARTH 


Brotherhood is the word we use most often 


to signify biological and spiritual relationship between persons. Right now in Florida, 
and especially in the neighborhood of Mims and Miami, it is very difficult to avoid 
seeing and feeling the essential reality of human brotherhood. More vividly than 
ever before, we are becoming aware down here of our “relations.” 


There is a reason. Beginning almost a 
year ago in this area, some obviously 
angry and vicious brother or group of 
brothers availed themselves of the im- 
provements made in weapons of destruc- 
tion since the time of Cain and started 
what has turned into a worldwide dither 
of anxiety in the human family. Some- 
body or some bodies left a sizzling fuse 
attached to a stick of dynamite beside a 
Jewish synagogue being erected in a part 
of town where people are noted for their 
volatile temperaments. The report of the 
bombing in the press was modest, the 
community reaction negligible, and only 
a few professionally paid workers for 
good will among the brethren paid 
serious attention. The one bombing was 
followed by others. Some bombs ex- 
ploded. Some bombs did not explode. 
In the following months there have been 
about a dozen “bombings.” In none of 
them in the Miami area has a church or 
synagogue been seriously damaged struc- 
turally. Much window-glass has shat- 
tered in the night. Red-painted KKK’s 
and crosses have sometimes been left like 
calling cards with the bombs. Around 
Christmas time one Catholic church was 
“bombed” by a dud just to “prove,” the 
bomb-throwing brother said, that there 
was “no prejudice”! 


Cain reappears with dynamite 
The most serious property damage in 
the Miami area, which so far has escaped 
bodily harm, was not to temple or to 
church but to a housing development re- 
cently erected by a prominent speculative 
building concern. Originally intended 
for white occupancy, this housing project 
was erected across the street from Negro 
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dwellings. However, since the builder 
discovered that apartments for Whites in 
the high-rental bracket were “overbuilt” 
by the time his were completed, the com- 
pany decided to set up an apparently 
“dummy” organization headed by 
Negroes, jump the dividing line between 
White and Negro areas as established by 
custom, and start renting to Negroes the 
apartments unofficially labeled “White 
Only.” 


Some brother or group of brothers ob- 
viously was pained and angry that the 
opportunity for decent living quarters (at 
high rental-rate per square foot) was 
being extended to other brethren. Cain 
was raised from the dead—and with 
dynamite, this time planted by somebody 
who obviously knew how to get the most 
destruction from it. Twice within a few 
weeks, and with a city-commission elec- 
tion in the offing, the privately built 
apartments, rechristened for the great 
Negro scientist Carver, were bombed and 
seriously damaged structurally. Florida 
citizens were now wide awake to the fact 
of their own essential relatedness. 


RAKQHKAAHNHANRHANHHAARHHANHHARNAAOE 


These bombings, dastardly 
acts certainly, are driving 
most of our communities in- 
to closer and more creative 
relationship. They are mak- 
ing clear to more and more 
people the real dangers 
which threaten us all in 
racial bigotry .... 


LNDQKHAA HANA HAHNN DANA QNH NAN ANANAD 


Negro prisoner killed 


A sheriff in North Florida, who was 
transporting two negro prisoners for re- 
trial, killed one and seriously wounded 
the other. It seemed to many of us, get- 
ting as close to the facts as we could, that 
this officer of the law and his escort in 
another car were guilty of improperly 
guarding their prisoners in a way as to 
almost invite them to escape. A few 
weeks later, Harry T. Moore (NAACP 
Negro leader investigating the case of the 
“negligent” sheriff) was killed outright. 
His wife later died as a result of the 
Christmas bombing of their home in 
Mims, and anxiety rose to high pitch not 
only in this locality but in the nation. 

Fear, uncertainty, and anxiety persist 
and grow among us as a result of this 
mounting wave of atrocities. Tension in- 
creases and jittery feelings overlaying 
anger grow not only because bombings 
increase in number and intensity, but be- 
cause no crackpot, no screwball, no mad 
brother has been apprehended and 
proven guilty in this assault against our 
common humanity. It is true that a hand- 
ful of college age youngsters were appre- 
hended and proven guilty of planting 
dynamite outside a public school some 
months ago. But they are not guilty of 
operating this pattern, or more probably 
two or three patterns of violence against 
the community. Who is? 


Is it “Brother Joe?” 


The police and sheriffs departments, 
like the community generally, thought at 
first that these bombings were the work 
of some isolated neurotic or crank, They 
then developed the very sophisticated 
and ridiculously popular theory that 
“Brother Joe Stalin” was probably at the 


Florida Bombings lead to—Brotherhood! 


bottom of it all. But since Senator Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin seems to have 
pushed this paranoid argument to the 
point of logical and practical absurdity, 
an increasingly large number of people 
are beginning to think that there may be 
something wrong with the American 
branch of the family for which “Brother 
Stalin” is not responsible. 


The citizens act 

About the time that the police depart- 
ment started mumbling “Communist” to 
cover up its inabilities, the FBI was 
called into the investigatory picture, and 
citizens and groups of citizens began to 
provide financial incentive to law en- 
forcers to the tune of $10,000 rewards. 
The country generally began to take 
notice, and talk in Washington and other 
places about “violence,” and “law en- 
forcement,” and “rewards,” and “new 
legislation.” This morning’s Miami Her- 
ald reports that on the national front 
Walter White is calling for a “nation- 
wide protest work stoppage”; that Rep. 
Jacob K. Javits, New York Republican- 
Liberal is ready “to re-introduce civil 
rights proposals in Congress”; and that 
“The Southern Regional Council, meet- 
ing in Atlanta, announced its plans for 
a campaign to improve police systems in 
the South against what is called a wave 
of violence in Florida, which is a grave 
and urgent warning to the South.” 


Locally, the newspapers have told us 
in mounting crescendo that we are 
ashamed of what is being perpetrated 
against our Jewish and Catholic brethren. 
Yes, we are ashamed; not so much of our- 
selves who are fairly united against the 
bombings, but ashamed of the family of 
Florida that it has such irreligious mem- 
bers who remain at large to continue 
their evil. The papers have talked about 
the “smog of dirty violence” that “ob- 
scures our Miami sunshine,” and most of 
us feel that they are talking about a very 


DNOLQHHOOANA ANDO NAG ARAAARANAHD ANAS 


Long before these bombings, 
intelligent Southerners have 
worked long and hard on 
programs meant to lessen 
group tensions. . . . School 
building programs, which 
after the war favored schools 
for Whites, have now devel- 
oped full and fine flower for 
the Negro. . . . The cosmo- 
politan South doesn’t sit by 
complacently. anymore. 


RAOLQHHHLANNDADHAAANHD HARD DONAHDS 


real, spiritually threatening pall that 
hangs over us. We hnow that our 50,000 
Jewish population is frightened. We 
know that the quarter of our citizens 
who are Negro are jittery. Catholics are 
a little on edge too. As for the rest of 
us — well most of us are on edge, and 
jittery, and frightened; and because we 
probably should feel most responsible are 
also most angry. 


Fingers point to KKK 


There are a few of the brethren down 
here who are probably jubilant about the 
patterns of violence in Florida. There 
must be some. Somebody is doing the 
bombing. Even more than toward the 
Communists, the popular finger points 
these days to the Ku Klux Klan. That 
Klan psychology, if not actual Klansmen, 
is behind these bombings few people 
doubt. A Klansman, probably more in- 
terested in getting members than he is in 
the governorship, has already announced 
his gubernatorial candidacy. It is no 
mistake to say that Florida and the South 
have their Klansmen. The Klan is here, 
three squabbling branches of it. But it 
is not disrobed and unmasked by state 
and city law unless in meeting on private 
property with the written consent of the 
owner. Our Governor, whose language 
is direct and picturesque in attack on any 
opponent, has called the Klan a group of 
“hooded hoodlums and sheeted jerks.” In 
thirteen years in Miami, I have seen the 
Klan degenerate from a feared organiza- 
tion to its present low, when it is actually 
the most widely hated organization in the 
state. Once the Klan might have been 
publicly proud of its acts of violence; but 
if the present bombings are Klan inspired 
no Klansman will admit it. Bill Griffin 
of Tampa, a noted local Klan leader, re- 
cently told a reporter, “We want to up- 
hold the law — not tear it down. If the 
sheriff should call us to help with a jail 
break or a riot, I'd try to get every Klans- 
man out to help. We want to uphold the 
law.” Maybe he means it, and perhaps 
it is only a new Klan line. In any case 
Klan-talk is amazingly free of hate these 
days for all except “communists.” 


No more complacency 


Long before these bombings, intelli- 
gent Southerners have worked long and 
hard on programs meant to lessen group 
tensions. Slum clearance and housing 
projects for Whites and Negroes have 
been and are everywhere discussed in our 
major cities and, in most of them, actively 
supported by large majorities of citizens 
at the polls. Inter-racial committees have 
been working in many. fields of com- 


munity improvement. School building 
programs, which after the war favored 
schools for Whites, have now developed 
in full and fine flower for the Negro. This, 
partly because the most needy White 
school needs have been met, and partly 
because inter-racial pressure on County 
school boards has tended ‘to balance 
political pressure. Social work is inte- 
grated across racial lines. The Urban 
League and the NAACP, the Anti-Def- 
amation League and the Conference of 
Christians and Jews are more and more 
vigorously in the field along with Minis- 
terial and Rabbinical organizations. The 
cosmopolitan South doesn’t sit by com- 
placently anymore and let brother do 
violence to brother. We haven't been 
complacent in liberal circles before these 
bombings. We have been at work in 
many ways. One of the most heartening 
facts to meet us these days is the realiza- 
tion that years of education, heartwork, 
headwork, footwork, and committee- 
work are now bearing rich fruit. Though 
there is anxiety and anger, the anxiety is 
not yet hysteria and the anger is self- 
restrained —eager for creative outlet. 
The law enforcers are being agitated to 
more dedicated action, but they are not 
being baited. The Klan-psychology is 
disparaged, but so far has not been over- 
stimulated to growth by the flagwaving 
of racial egalitarians with no sense of the 
political situation in which we speak. 
These bombings, dastardly acts certainly, 
are driving most of our commnunities 
into closer and more creative relationship. 
They are making clear to more and more 
people the real dangers which threaten 
us all in racial bigotry, religious intoler- 
ance, and economic favoritism. 


A line like a railroad track 


Whatever the pattern in mechanics 
may be in these bombings, it grows more 
clear every day that the psychological 
pattern underlying them is the same. 
Somebody has an interest or a need to 
draw a line between the front yard and 
the backyard in the community; to draw 
a line between the saved and the 
damned; to draw a line between “100% 


(Continued on page 21) 


QONHAAAADHRAHNAARKRAM ANAM AKL ANAS 


Someone feels he must draw 
a line like a railroad track 
through the human family 
and then keep people on the 
“wrong side” from moving 
over to the “right side.” 
Draw a line. Imaginary as it 
generally is . . . on that line 
is potential violence. 
QLQNOLNLNLANNHD LAL ANORH NA NGAI AAAS 
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For many months the Social Science staff of the Institute for Associated Research 
in Hanover, N. H.—associated with Dartmouth College—has been drafting a state- 


ment of basic goals for the two billion residents of Planet Three. 


A first draft, 


under the title, “What Should Our Message Be?” was issued a year ago. The latest 
draft is entitled, “The Goals of the Individual—and the Hopes of Humanity.” It 
reached the Register through Warren B. Walsh, a member of the board of the 
American Unitarian Association, a former member of the Editorial Board of this 
magazine, and chairman of the Board of Russian Studies at Syracuse University. 


Our fight for time 


We must break the ‘Iron Mould’ of the 


Soviets, and must know our own goals 


By THE INSTITUTE FOR ASSOCIATED RESEARCH 


TODAY, MORE THAN AT ANY OTHER TIME in the world’s history, men and women 
everywhere are threatened by conditions which make it difficult or impossible for 
them to work out their own destiny. They are being denied the chance to develop 


as human beings should develop. 


Human beings have the capacity to 
choose. The opportunity to exercise 
this capacity of choice cannot be denied 
man without violating his very nature. 
This inviolable freedom of personality is 
the. foundation for the structure of in- 
dividual rights and social obligations. 


. Human beings are value-seeking. Men 
strive for order and dignity, for worth 
and goodness, for beauty and_ truth. 
These values are more real to us in our 
experience than the things we see. They 
make up our most gratifying experiences. 
The basic asset of values is that you can 
take them with you wherever you go. 


It is characteristic of man that he is 
never satisfied with his lot, that he has 
the capacity .and the desire to emerge to 
higher, more satisfying levels of choice 
and experience. 


Men know they differ from each other 
in their capacities. But they believe 
they deserve equal consideration. They 
deserve the right to be different, to be 
themselves. These are fundamental, in- 
alienable rights that are biologically de- 
termined, not mere political slogans. 
People don’t want to be pushed around. 


What is in danger today is not only 
man’s physical survival but the hopes 
and aspirations of men in all parts of the 
world. The meaning of life is going to 
pieces. 

Our goal should be to uphold the 
integrity of the human being at any cost. 


What is our Position? 
We are ready to admit at the outset 
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that we ourselves as a people and a 
nation have failed sometimes in the past 
and are failing sometimes today to up- 
hold the integrity of the individual “at 
any cost.” 


To be sure we are, by comparison, a 
people and a nation who have developed 
as far as any people or nation to act in 
accordance with this goal, but we have 
made mistakes, we have blundered, we 
have been opportunistic, we have com- 
promised. For example, along with 
other people, we are still playing the 
game of power politics which has led 
to so many disastrous wars in the past; 
we are still indulging in recriminations 
and insults; we are still acting in ways 
that are bound to make people suspi- 
cious of us, no matter how good we 
ourselves think our intentions are. 

We often disregard the integrity of 
the individual in our dealings with mem- 
bers of our own family or our own 
neighborhood; and we are apt to dis- 
regard the integrity of the individual in 
our industrial relations, in our dealings 
with members of other races and creeds. 


We recognize, however, that the qual- 
ity of our action depends on the quality 
of our purposes. Our purposes are only 
as good as our deeds. For this reason 
we want to embark on a program of 
constructive action. 


While it is important to act, it is even 
more important to know why we are 
acting, what we are acting for. 


It is what we do with our democracy 
freedom that counts. 


The United States is one of the few 
areas in the world where the struggle 
for physical survival and economic re- 
construction are not now the paramount 
issues. As a consequence, it is not al- 
ways easy for us to understand other 
people and their problems. People who 
are hungry, insecure, fearful of what the 
future will bring, being exploited by 
ambitious or corrupt officials, will resent 
preachment from people who are well- 
fed, strong, and relatively unharassed. 
Our own fortunate position makes it 
easy for people to envy and hate us, 
unless they realize that we are genuinely 
trying to help them. 


We want to assist people everywhere 
to attain the necessary wherewithal for 
existence, and work together with them 
for the clarification of the goals of human 
living. 

Together with men and women every- 
where, we want to clarify the standards 
of value associated with a good and 
meaningful life. These standards are 
universal enough to appeal to all men 
regardless of nationality, race, creed and 
occupation. These standards should 
stand as a compass which would direct 
men in any culture toward those goals 
that are common to human beings as 
such, from whatever position they may 
be in now, whatever system of govern- 
ment, whatever level of cultural or 
political development they may have 
now. 


We believe that it is possible to 
achieve these universal standards. 


Man’s greatest security comes from 
faith in his values. What people ought 
to expect of their political leaders is that 
they keep governments as living and 
growing organizations for the realization 
of human values. 


The solution of man’s problem now— 
that of saving himself from enemies who 
would destroy his very nature—will not 
be achieved merely by substituting one 
“system” for another “system.” What is 
needed is a clear statement of the goals 
for which all freedom-loving people are 
striving within the particular system in 
which they happen to live. Then people 
can choose and develop whatever social 
techniques, public or private, appear 
best suited to the achievement of these 
goals in each nation. 


People in different parts of the world 
have learned to want different freedoms. 
What means a lot to some doesn’t mean 
much to others. Instead of trying to 
convert other nations to adopt fully our 
point of view, our “way of life,” we would 
much rather attempt to work with the 
specific national genius of each country 
in order to fit our ideals to the needs 


of that individual country. We do not 
intend to impose on people one set of 
freedoms they do not want, or are not 
ready for, for other sets of freedoms 
they do want and are ready for. 


As everyone knows, freedom is not 
an end in itself and the quality of free- 
dom is measured by what a person does 
with it. Freedom involves great per- 
sonal responsibility. There is no such 
thing as freedom from freedom if men 
are to be themselves and to develop as 
nature has prescribed. Freedom is not 
license but the responsibility for the 
realization of human values. 


Men in Western democracies have 
evolved codes of laws, including the 
protection of personal freedoms through 
the right of trial by jury, to guard them- 
selves against arbitrary rules that might 
be set up by the state or other self- 
constituted authorities. 


The fact of man’s increasing inter- 
dependence on other men, because of 
technological development, exchange of 
goods and ideas, is of utmost impor- 
tance. In our lifetime we have suddenly 
all been made neighbors. Many of the 
things we need are produced by others, 
just as the things we produce and manu- 
facture are needed by them. It thus 
becomes apparent that each individual 
can achieve his own purposes only in 
so far as he takes into account and re- 
spects the purposes and goals of other 
peopie whom his behavior affects. In 
a world where each of us depends on 
so many others, the chance for any of us 
to be increasingly free to be ourselves, 
depends on the chances of others to be 


equally free. 


The very fact that we have established 
personal contact with the people of all 
nations, cultures, colors and creeds has 
changed the vague notion of “mankind” 
and has confronted people everywhere 
with attitudes which call for wide hori- 
zons, understanding and charity. This 
we all have to learn and practice if the 
idea of a peaceful world is to become 
a reality. 

Although we are of course loyal to our 
own country this does not make us un- 
mindful of the needs of human beings in 
other countries. We want to work for 
the common use of the world’s resources. 


This position of ours is not a trumped- 
up idealism for propaganda purposes. It 
is, rather, the most hard-headed, yet the 
most enlightened, kind of realism. We 
know that in helping others we help our- 
selves. It turns out that this hard-head- 
ed realism is one which can only be 
achieved by practicing the Golden Rule. 

We accept the ideals of democracy 
because democracy pledges itself to re- 
gard the individual as sacred. 


A fight for time 


Where does the Soviet 


regime stand? 


A new and powerful enemy is out to 
destroy those values of man’s spirit that 
make him human. 


Here are some of the tenets and prac- 
tices of the Soviet regime. 

1, The human being, like you, like 
me, just isn't important at all in the 
mind of the Soviet regime. The hu- 
man being’s choices are restricted, 
someone is spying on him from morning 
till night. If he is suspected of having 
an idea which does not agree with the 
party line, he is likely to be torn from 
his home, never to return. No differ- 
ences of opinion are tolerated. Any 
person, any idea contrary to those of 
the regime must be exterminated. There 
is no compromise, no pity, and any 
means are used to achieve the fixed and 
inviolate ideas and ambitions of the 
ruler. 


The Soviet regime claims that its sys- 
tem is vital and dynamic. In reality, it 
is static, stifling real progress and 
change. This system is ruthlessly on 
the defense, afraid of its own people 
unless they all fit the same mould, un- 
less they all sell their souls to the state 
and its rulers. The Soviet regime is 
afraid to let its people believe in God, 
or to see for themselves how other 
people live. 

The Soviet regime has created the 
fiction of the Mass Man. In order to 
turn the individual into Mass Man, it 
is imperative to exterminate the in- 
dividual soul, the individual personality, 
which is the root of the unique human 
being. A person must simply become a 
number in a mass of statistics. 


But we know it is a travesty on human 
life to regard man as an automaton. 
Prophets and wise men of all ages have 
taught that human life is not a mechani- 
cal process. And now modem science 
adds its verdict that “materialism” is 
obsolete superstition, is old fashioned. 
Modern science in all fields—in physics, 
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We know war is wrong. We 
know it is wrong to kill 
people, to hurt them, to des- 
troy their homes and their 
factories. And yet we know 
there are some things worse 
than war—the slavery or 
bondage of our bodies, our 
minds, our souls. 
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biology, psychology—agrees that indivi- 
dual organisms, from the smallest living 
cell up to the complicated organism that 
is man, do not follow “mechanical” laws 
blindly but seem to play an active role 
in shaping their own destiny. The prin- 
ciple of individualism is a basic trait in 
organic nature. 


Since the Mass Man created by the 
Soviet regime cannot tolerate individual- 
ity, a whole system of devices has been 
created to destroy individuality. What 
is labeled “justice” is secret and arbi- 
trary. There is a network of political 
espionage; even high officials and the 
commissars of the people are kept under 
constant observation. 


In every respect the secret police of 
the Soviet regime constitutes the last 
relics of medieval despotism. It is diffi- 
cult for those who live in a free society 
to understand what this means, some- 
times even to believe it. We must re- 
member that Soviet citizens are not even 
allowed to ask what their efforts are for, 
are not allowed to ask why this or that 
policy is imperative. 

2. In the Soviet regime all personal 


values have become Party property. 
The Party decides what experiences 


constitute the good, the true, the beau- 
tiful, the decent, the worthwhile. 


In this enforced absence of conflict- 
ing ideas and loyalties, an individual 
under the Soviet regime may in some 
instances develop emotional security. 
But such emotional security is that of a 
robot equipped by the State with a 
synthetic outlook on life. This robot 
security has the effect of chaining people 
down instead of pulling them up. It 
creates a spiritual vacuum, an inability 
to meet new situations. The evidence 
shows, however, that the majority de- 
velops no emotional security at all. A 
phrase that the average Soviet citizen 
uses to describe himself is that he “is 
caught between the hammer and the 
anvil.” He is referring, for example, to 
such common practices as separating a 
“Party member” hundreds or thousands 
of miles from his wife and family in 
order to increase his single-minded de- 
votion to his assigned party task. 

3. The present Soviet regime be- 
lieves that any means or methods are 
good if they accomplish the ends the 
regime has in view. Enemies must be 
ruthlessly annihilated. Class warfare is 
a fundamental law. Lenin declared: 
“It does not matter if three-quarters of 
mankind is destroyed: all that counts is 
that ultimately the last quarter should 
become Communist.” 
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A fight for time 


But we ‘know that the arbitrary de- 
struction of any class of individuals, of 
original or deviating personalities, de- 
stroys along with it the possibility of 
more rapid advancement for all people. 

4. In modern Russia an all-power- 
ful State machine is the instrument of 
production. The state is able to ex- 
ploit manpower to a much higher degree 
than the most “capitalistic” trust. in the 
United States could ever dream of.. For 
us, , capitalism”, is controllable by the 
checks and reforms which operate in 
popularly, elected governments with 
their different parties, their trade unions, 
There is a 


with greater exploitation possible if the 
people lose control of the government. 

“The Soviet regime claims that it holds 
the‘key to the ‘salvation of the working 
class, the “toiling masses.” In actual 
fact, Sovietism has resulted in a 
monopoly of power, where there is no 
freedom. left for the individual worker 
=no. freedom to choose -his work, no 
freedom to. quit his work, no freedom 
to ‘bargain for better wages or working 
conditions... The worker has become a 
tool—a cog in a great State machine. 
‘People in the Soviet Union now know 
to their sorrow that the Soviet regime 
has not kept its promises but has only 
made them slaves; it has not kept its 
promises to peasants and farmers; its 
appeals to intellectuals, scientists, and 
artists have been tricks which have 
stifled their talents and creativity and 
forced a complete disregard of scientific 
truth and of universal human values. 
We must extend our aggressive sym- 
pathy to those who have experienced 
the consequences of these betrayals. 

5. The aim of education in a Soviet 
dominated area is the creation of Soviet 
citizens who believe what they are 
taught and do what they are told. All 
education is so organized that no one 
may obtain any kind of knowledge the 
State does not approve. Soviet rulers 
do not want to run the risk of specula- 
tion and doubt about the wisdom of the 
state. Teachers are therefore expected 
to preach, not to teach. They preach 
a new religion which they present as a 
science. 
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6. The Soviet regime is exploiting 
the national self-interest of people to 
lure them into its own sphere of influ- 
ence and eventually to dominate and 
exploit them for Soviet ends. During 
the last hundred years, nationalism has 
gained a powerful place in the ideas of 
man. The-.idea of nationalism has be- 
come almost a religion. The Soviets 
have grasped the implications and 
quickly realized that they could be suc- 
cessful only if they took this new strong 
tendency into account, especially in 
Asia. And so, as often before, - they 
have shifted their “international” party 
line for reasons of expediency and have 
now come out as champions of “revolu- 
tionary nationalism.” 


Furthermore, the Soviet leaders are 
smart enough to realize ‘that in under- 
developed countries, progress can come 
about only in step by step fashion. They 
realize that the logical first step for a 
colonial people is to shake off their for- 
mer lords, the next step for them is to 
forge their own nationalism. The So- 
viets assist in the first step so they can 
guide the second step and use the up- 
surge of nationalism for their own pur- 
poses. Thus we see that the present 
regime in China is even more national- 
istic than the Nationalists they replaced, 
and that the people in the new China 
must work and fight for Soviet goals. 

We hold no grudge against the Rus- 
sian people and the people of the satel- 
lite countries. We feel that they are the 
victims of the Soviet regime and _ its 
puppet governments. We want the 
people who live in those areas to know 
that we share with them’ common pur- 
poses as human beings and that we are 
willing to make sacrifices to help them 
concretely. 


Why our defense preparations? 
People want peace. 


While we have to be able to defend 
ourselves in case of attack, we realize 
clearly that huge armaments and de- 
fense preparations are not goals in 
themselves. War is an old-fashioned, 


LNALNLNAYLAD ANAND RADARRADRORRE 
The Soviet regime has cre- 
ated the fiction of the Mass 
man. In order to turn the in- 
dividual into Mass Man, it 
is imperative to exterminate 
the individual soul and per- 
sonality —the root of the 
unique human being. 
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outmoded instrument which most men 
never want to use. 


We know war is wrong. We know 
it is wrong to kill people, to hurt them, 
to starve them, to destroy their homes 
and their factories. We oppose the 
trend by which war is in danger of be- 
coming an end in itself. We know that 
war only determines who will dominate 
whom; it does not settle any of the 
fundamental problems concerning which 
way of life is best. 


And yet we know there are some 
things worse than war — the slavery or 
bondage of our bodies,. our minds, our 
souls. Hence we shall resist all threats 
of Soviet imperialism,,and domination 
wherever they may be found. But we 
must remember at the: same time that 
modern total warfare increases our Own 
bondage, curtails our own liberties. 


What we are working for is time for 
people to see in their. own experiences 
that if all of us act together we can all 
raise our levels of security, can all. in- 
crease the range of :our. satisfactions in 
peaceful ways. We are. working. for 
time so that people can judge ideas and 
institutions according to the way they 
affect individuals. 


We are also fighting for time to solve 
some of our own problems. For in spite 
of the high standards we have so far 
achieved, there is’ still a good deal of 
housecleaning to be done in our own 
country, i.e., slum clearance, racial: dis- 
crimination, etc. We are engaged in 
this housecleaning. We are also con- 
cerned through the United Nations with 
finding methods of banishing vestiges of 
capitalistic imperialism, and at the same 
time trying to keep colonial peoples 
from Soviet enslavement. We are. de- 
termined to show by our deeds that we 
are doing things to improve what we 
recognize as bad and inconsistent with 
our stated ideals. 


We must make it clear that our whole 
program of economic and technical aid 
to underdeveloped areas is one designed 
to help people to help themselves. Our 
actions will prove better than words that 
we refuse to say to anyone, “Here is 
bread if you will think the way I do— 
if you will do as I say.” 


These are the fundamental reasons 
why we are determined to defend our- 
selves and other free people. 


We know that we can never stop 
Soviet expansion by military might 
alone. Our real aim is therefore to root 
out the conditions on which Soviet ap- 
peals thrive—the sources of basic in- 
security, distrust, greed, and injustice, 

The time we are fighting for is time 
to prevent World War III altogether. 


If we can make this point clear, it should 
provide people with hope, replacing the 
current despair. of those who wonder 
what’s the use of all their effort anyway. 


What should we remember? 


The purpose of this message is to 
bring about a recognition by people 
everywhere of the’ sacredness of the in- 
dividual, and of the necessity of bring- 
ing to an end the ‘exploitation of human 
beings by other ‘human beings. Only 
when this comes*dbout’-can there be a 
truly peaceful world in which people 
everywhere can shape their own indi- 
vidual destiny and direct their social and 
political institutions free from fear, want 
and oppression. 


It will take time until such a goal 
canbe reached. We recognize that 
effective steps toward such a goal are 
very much hampered by the race for 
armament. As-long as the economic 
wealth of the ‘world is used for arma- 
ments and millions of people are taken 
out of productive’ occupations, it will be 
impossible to raise the economic and 
social standards.of the people of the 
world as a whole—a necessary condition 
for the accomplishment of the ultimate 
goal. 


For this reason we must strive to bring 
about world disarmament. We do not 
believe that war -is a solution, nor do 
we believe that war is inevitable. 


We do not want to impose; we do 
not want to destroy. We oppose only 
those who use obstruction and destruc- 
tion to achieve their ends. 


Neither we, nor any other nation or 
group, have a patent on democracy. We 
feel that whatever has proved good in 
“socialism” can be adopted by men 
without at the same time selling their 
souls and forfeiting their individuality. 
We also feel that whatever has proved 
good in “capitalism” can be accepted 
by men without sacrificing their security 
and destroying their own chances for 
self-government. 


We are not out to promote any par- 
ticular form of “capitalism” or any par- 
ticular form of society. We are con- 
cerned only‘with the rescue of man who 
stands in mortal danger. We do not 
want to force on people anywhere what 
we or the people of any country happen 
to think is best. For we know that 
change is the rule of nature and of 
human nature, and we have faith that in 
the distant future men will create social 
and political organizations which will 
better provide for the lot of the indi- 
vidual and for lasting peace than any 
system devised so far. 
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Credo 


We believe — 
In the perfectibility of man; 


That we and others will achieve a 
better society only when we and 
they become better men; 


That human beings everywhere are 
born with common needs and as- 
pirations; 

That chief among the characteristics 
of man is his ceasless desire to im- 
prove the quality of living; 


That this requires opportunity to free 
himself from want and fear, :to- 
gether with freedom to choose and 
freedom to help shape his own 
destiny; 

That any group, nation or. ideology 
which attempts to impose a fixed 
way of life on other individuals is 
committing a crime against human 
nature and the spirit of man; 

That it is the responsibility of all peo- 
ple everywhere to help their fellow 
human beings create whatever con- 
ditions they feel hold out the pos- 
sibility of making their living more 
abundant according to their own 
cultural heritage; 

That we must all rise to the occasion 
with deeds that will demonstrate to 
everyone that we, as a people, want 
to act on the basis of what we feel 
deeply is the right, the good thing 
to do. 

That if action is kindled by charity 
and love, it can never be wrong. 


All this we believe. 


The Institute for Associated Re- 
search. 
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We are eager to understand the na- 
tional and cultural backgrounds of the 
people we work with. We feel that 
effective help can be given only when 
there is a mutual understanding of the 
cultural foundation and the national 
traits of those concerned. 


What we ought to remember about 
Europe. An action program for European 


oe 


countries can be successful only if it ° 


takes into account what Europeans think 
of the United States. While some of their 
ideas about us may strike us as wrong, 
the assumptions behind them are there, 
and we must do what we can to change 
them. 


We know that while Europe is bat- 
tered, it is not defeated. We also know 
that Europeans feel they ‘are caught in a 
vise: they are likely to resent imposition 
by the United States just as they resent 
Sovietization. 


_tatorship, of global promises 


The European outlook on life is 
basically different from that in the 
United States. Europeans see the Uni- 
ted States as a utilitarian country where 
everything is measured by practical suc- 
cess. This concept is foreign to most 
Europeans, who are likely to regard man 
as an individual who thinks, feels, and 
lives, not as a person who merely pro- 
duces. Thus the European has a rela- 
tively disinterested attitude in the ma- 
terial luxuries of life. 


The stress in Europe is laid more on 
culture than it-is on civilization.. Euro- 
peans know from experience that cul- 
ture creates civilization, ‘while* civiliza- 
tion never creates culture. Europeans 
view the United States as a civilized 
country in a technological sense, but are 
likely to feel that the United States is 
lacking in the cultural, values necessary 
for spiritual leadership. Therefore it is 
most important. to acquaint Europeans 
with our cultural values, showing them 
that we believe in such values and that 
efficiency, productive capacity, and 
“success” are not our only yardsticks. 


Europe is also unsympathetic to the 
tenseness of the U. S. pace, to our hustle 
and bustle. For example, Europeans 
enjoy “wasting” their time in “idle talk.” 
For they believe that the time isn’t 
wasted and that the talk isn’t-idle. The 
replacement of Viennese coffee houses 
by snack bars was considered symbolic 
of our “eat and run” attitude. 


We must re-examine: what we are 
offering to the people of Europe. Are 
we offering liberalism and democracy 
wrapped in an optimistic package? This 
approach would be doomed to failure. 
For Europe has been disillusioned. The 
ideas we are offering Europe were born 
in Europe in the eighteenth century and 
then transplanted to the United States. 
Now we are bringing these same ideas 
back as a new promise of hope to 
Europe, without regard for the fact that 
the experiences of the European people 
in the last two hundred years have 
steeped them in skepticism. 


Europe has seen the perversion of 
socialist promises of equality into dic- 
being 
broken and perverted into global wars 
fought on European soil. The United 
States has escaped these historical dis- 
appointments, and therefore retains the 
optimistic faith which most people in 
Europe have lost. While we believe in 
our promises, Europe is doubtful. When 
we deal with Europe we ought to realize 
that Europeans are not children who 
can take only sugar-coated pills. Euro- 
peans have come to accept struggle and 
suffering as an essential part of life. 
This is doubtless one reason why Marx- 
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A fight for time 
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ism has had a certain appeal to many 
Europeans since Marxism does not 
promise any quick and easy evolutionary 


progress. 

We must not promise peace and ask 
for rearmament, for Europeans will 
doubt our honesty. We must not prom- 
ise free enterprise and stress the neces- 
city of a war economy, for Europeans 


will doubt our sincerity. We must not * 


ask for sacrifices and then try to dis- 
guise them as favors. We must choose 
our every word and every act carefully. 
For Europeans are wary and attach un- 
usual significance to many things we 
look upon as commonplace or that are 
so familiar to us that we don’t even think 
about them. 


We must take into account the virility 
of European nationalism and remember 
that there are still relatively few people 
in Europe who can conceive of a United 
States of Europe. Where communism 
can be broken up into various national 
brands, its danger to the world as a 
whole will be considerably decreased. 
The proper quality of nationalism does 
not need to interfere with the basic 
unity of purpose of the people in all 
nations, nor with the political evolution 
of European nations into an integrated, 
federal union. 


In short, if we want to deal success- 
fully with Europe, we must see her the 
way she sees herself—not the way we 
want her to be. We must know each 
country’s history, its prides and preju- 
dices. And we must act on this knowl- 
edge. 

What we ought to remember about 
Asia. If we want to deal successfully 


with Asia, we must realize, as the Soviets 
have, that the main -driving force in 
Asia is an upsurge of nationalism. The 
Asiatic approach to the world and its 
problems is a consciously nationalistic 
one. 


And we must realize, as the Soviets 
have done, that if we want to win the 
people of Asia as our friends, we must 
help them on their level, not on ours. 
There is no use sending machinery 
which the people of Asia do not know 
how to use. If we send machinery, we 
must send along experts who speak the 
language and who understand the minds 
and problems of the people they are 
going to work with. What we send and 
how it is to be used must be decided 
with their full participation and initia- 
tive. If we can do this and make them 
feel that we are trying to help them to 
help themselves, we will dispel their 
present distrust of us and of foreign in- 
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tervention and we will thereby debunk 
the falsehood of the Soviet-inspired 
myth of “United States imperialism.” 


People in Asia believe that we are 
trying to impose a form of government 
and a culture without regard to their 
own need. 


People in Asia believe that we think 
they are an inferior race, and that their 
cultures are “below” our own. Educated 
Asiatics tend to look on Western culture 
as young, immature. 


Since the people of Asia are struggling 
for survival, they are not ready to appre- 
ciate our emphasis upon mechanization, 
on mass production, etc. For example, 
in those areas of Asia where fertility of 
the soil makes the going easier, people 
still do not believe in working for more 
than is needed. 

The people in Asia have seen the 
United States talk democracy and then 
actively aid imperialism and dictator- 
ship. People in Asia have seen the 
United States talk private enterprise and 
at the same time exploit Asiatics. 


If we want to deal successfully with 
the people of Asia, then, we must not 
only understand them as they are, but 
understand how they see us. 


Why this message — why all 

our messages? 

We, as a people, want to communi- 
cate with other people as individuals, as 
fellow human beings. We would like to 
present our point of view as we honestly 
see it—a point of view we honestly be- 
lieve, a point of view we are trying to 
work out in actual practice. 

The people in our own country, and in 
all areas not dominated by the Soviet 
regime, have free access to information, 
to facts, to current events. Any distor- 
tion of facts for propaganda or other 
purposes, would merely destroy the con- 
fidence of millions of people in our own 
Jand and abroad who are concerned with 
communicating with each other and 
trying to work out better ways of living. 

We realize that the people in our own 
land and in other lands will be willing 
to make personal sacrifices only if they 
believe in the goals they are trying to 
attain. If their goals are to mean any- 
thing to them they must be goals for 
individuals themselves, not meaningless 
abstractions. Men everywhere will 
sacrifice comfort and material security 
only if they believe this will preserve 
their integrity and their inner security, 
or if by such sacrifice they can attain 
the integrity and security they do not 
now have. 


We believe that people everywhere 
are trying to do their best as they see it, 
and that all of us can do better for our- 
selves and for ecah other if we can 
communicate to each other our needs 
and aspirations, our hopes and fears, and 
work peacefully together for those goals 
which are common to all men. 


We realize there are millions of people 
in Soviet dominated areas who are not 
free to choose and cannot do what they 
really think is best and right without 
risking their lives. We want them to 
remember that there are millions of fel- 
low human beings outside Soviet dom- 
inated areas, who are ready to work 
with them whenever the opportunity 
permits. Those who are helpless and 
persecuted are not forsaken, are not for- 
gotten. 


Our chief difficulty in communicating 
with people in Soviet dominated areas 
is not one of geographical boundaries. 
Our greatest obstacle is not the Iron 
Curtain which tries to shut out truthful 
information about the rest of the world. 
The greatest difficulty is rather to pierce 
the iron mould into which the Soviet 
regime has tried to cast the minds of 
its citizens for the last thirty-three years 
through no fault of their own. 


While Russian citizens have a great 
love for their Motherland, this does not 
mean they are loyal to the present 
regime. They are not. We must be 
aware of this pattern which the iron 
mould has taken. We must be aware that 
even if Soviet citizens somehow are lib- 
erated from the present regime, it will 
be years before they can understand the 
give and take of democratic cooperation 
and see that because those in high au- 
thority do not oppress and arbitrarily 
direct those under them, it is not a sign 
of weakness and stupidity. 


We must bear in mind that the ma- 
jority of Soviet people are under thirty 
years of age, were born after the revolu- 
tion and have known no other political 
structure. 


For this reason, our message must 
have maximum plausibility. And we 
must repeat our message Over and over 
again if we are to break this iron mould. 


What we should try to do is to show 
people everywhere why we feel that the 
purposes of the Soviet regime are com- 
pletely inimical to the purposes of hu- 
man beings as such, and why we uphold 
the dignity of the individual and the 
freedom of people to choose and make 
decisions for themselves. We must 
show the possibility of self-development 
at the same time the physical needs and 
standards of living of people everywhere 
are raised as they should and must be. 


Mr. Pedersen has spent the past five years in Japan: first with the American Red 
Cross, later as a civilian employee of the American Military Government. His job 
was to help demilitarize the schools and to educate to democratic methods various 
youth and women’s organizations. Prior to his work in Japan, Mr. Pedersen, a grad- 
uate of New York University and Harvard Divinity School, was a Unitarian minister 
with parishes in Lebanon, N. H., Meadville, Pa., and Cohasset, Mass. 
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Centuries of absolutism. 


over-population and insufficient 
resources pose dire problems 


By WALTER B. PEDERSEN 


IT SEEMED THAT EVERYONE was traveling in those early days after the end of the 
war. I was traveling too, and as the train pulled out of a mountain-village railway 
station on a stretch with twenty-two tunnels ahead, I wondered whether all the other 
cars were as crowded. For on the outside of our end-car, in the last toehold of 
space, a woman was hanging on with a baby strapped to her back. They would 
have to pass through those twenty-two tunnels, looking out on a cold world full of 


smoke and darkness. 


I was on that train carrying the mes- 
sage of democracy to these people, and I 
wondered whether what I had to say 
could interest her as she held on with 
her cold, chapped hands to the stan- 
chions of the last car, her wooden 
clogged feet managing to hold tenuously 
to the last inch left on the available trans- 
portation. Was there always room for 
one more? 


A million babies a year 


Each year since the beginning of 
the occupation saw the birth of a mil- 
lion more babies to be fed, clothed and 
educated for a life of hardship. There 
are 84 million people in an area the size 
of Montana; and rice can be raised on 
only 15 per cent of the land. The rest is 
mountain from which too much wood has 
been cut to replace the cities burned by 
the war. From the point of view of 
planned conservation too many fish are 
being pulled out of the sea, because too 
many people are trying to solve their own 
unemployment problem by taking to the 
sea in small home-made boats. Neither 
the sea nor the forest can produce enough 
for all in violation of the natural laws 
which govern growth, and man-made 
laws have been passed to enforce a con- 
servation program which though sorely 
needed, will inevitably run up against 
human need. The economic base upon 
which democracy is to be reared in Japan 
is quite precarious. An island empire 
which from Perry to Pearl Harbor had 
been able to sustain a growing population 


by industrial expansion, trading with the 
rest of Asia and the world, now shorn of 
all but a trickle of its raw materials and 
markets, provides difficult soil for the 
growth of democracy. But the difficulty 
presented by economics is not the only 
one. There are other difficulties: linguis- 
tic, social, cultural, psychological, which 
provide barriers to the early emergence 
of grass roots democracy. 


Courier of democracy 


“We are going to send you to Kuma- 
moto,” said the Eighth Army Colonel in 
his Yokohama office early in the summer 
of 1946. “Your job will be to bring 
democrary to the Japanese people there. 
You will, under directives, demilitarize 
the schools, help set up the screening 
process through which ultra-nationalistic 
and militaristic teachers are to be purged. 
You will reorient teachers in democratic 
methods of education. You will handle 
the program of democratizing women’s 
groups, youth groups and other organiza- 
tions. The prefecture of Kumamoto is 
one of the 46 political subdivisions of 
Japan, and has a population area of about 
a million and three-quarters. It is on the 
southern island of Kyushu and is about 
36 hours by rail from Tokyo, so you will 
not be bothered much by feather mer- 
chants. I wish you luck in your work.” 


After three and a half years at this 
location I was sent to Shikoku, the 
smallest of the four home islands, as a 
Labor Education officer responsible, 
under directives, for teaching trade 


unionists, managerial representatives and 
Japanese officials the fundamentals of 
democratic labor-management relations 
with particular emphasis on democratic 


organization. Soon after the recall of 
MacArthur the program was suddenly 
cut off and I returned to the USA, land- 
ing in San Francisco in July, 1951. 


Pax Tokugawica 


Perhaps the most important and diffi- 
cult of the non-economic barriers to the 
emergence of democracy in Japan is the 
inherited traditional pattern of mind 
which is pre-eminently authoritarian in 
temper. During the 275 years before 
the coming of Perry, the Tokugawa sho- 
gunate ruled Japan with an iron hand, 
under a system of highly centralized au- 
thority which created universal fear of 
social and intellectual non-conformity. 
Toynbee refers to this period as the Pax 
Tokugawica. 

In reducing the feudal lords to peace, 
the shoguns made independent thinking 
and refusal to obey orders of the central 
authority such hallmarks of rebellion, 
that even today it is extremely difficult to 
get the average Japanese to think except 
as others think. Those who dealt with 
the Japanese during the occupation ob- 
served an almost too cooperative attitude, 
so cooperative that one wondered at 
times whether the very courteous willing- 
ness to accept what was said or asked 
was not merely bowing before the wind. 
This reverence for constituted authority 
was brought home to me by an incident 
which indicates how profoundly the 
Japanese fear non-conformity or the sus- 
picion of disobedience to authority. 


Poker-face 


One of my first programs was to meet 
all 12,000 of Kumamoto’s teachers in a 
series of lecture conferences. In each of 
these meetings I lectured with an inter- 
preter a full day on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democratic education, with em- 
phasis on the need for Japan to shift from 
memory-obedience education to child- 
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The members of Walter Pedersen’s school bring him flowers. Picture snapped in 
front of school. 


centered education aware of individual 
differences. 


At one such meeting I noticed that the 
face a particular woman teacher didn’t 
show a single gleam of response. As a 
public speaker this bothered me, and I 
determined to evoke at least a flicker of 
response to indicate that she heard me. 
All morning I watched the face and at no 
time did a gleam light it up. At the 
luncheon hour I spoke of this to the inter- 
preter who up to then had not noticed it. 
He said he would watch her and see if 
it was in his power to get a response from 
her. But to no avail. The end of the 
day came without our receiving the ex- 
acting tribute of the public speaker. At 
a critique meeting held with the educa- 
tion officials that evening, half in joke, I 
asked my interpreter to tell them about 
her. One of them, a highly placed 
official, heard the story, solemnly and 
earnestly drew his black notebook from 
his pocket, began to write in it, and said, 
“TJ, will issue orders that all teachers will 
look intelligent at your lectures in the 
future.” 


Obviously democracy cannot be 
ordered into existence by fiat, even from 
a small black notebook. It is important 
for Americans to realize this also, that the 
letter killeth but the spirit giveth life. 
This incident, though in itself unique, 
illustrates all too well that an immense 
spiritual barrier exists against our attempt 
to bring democracy to a people inured to 
concepts of obedience and conformity. 


Hollywood democracy 


That the people of Japan want democ- 
racy I have not the slightest doubt, but 
unfortunately the democracy they think 
they want is that represented by what 
they see in America’s military and com- 
mercial success, and also in the other 
phenomenon they know well, the Holly- 
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wood movie. This shows the power, 
success and physical prestige of our coun- 
try, and they think, if this is democracy, 
they want it. Since the American movies 
the Japanese have seen have been re- 
leased to them after approval by the au- 
thorities, they make the identification 
(false, I hope) between the movies pro- 
duced in a democracy and democracy 
itself. But where in the world do we find 
people who, knowing us only through 
their contacts with our Hollywood, our 
war history, our production, nevertheless 
come to realize that parliamentary pro- 
cedure is a really important democratic 
contribution? 


When it comes to teaching a nation 
what democracy really is, parliamentary 
procedure and democratic organization 
are more important than Hollywood re- 
leases. Of this there is no doubt; but un- 
fortunately the Japanese have had much 
more of the latter than of the former. To 
be sure, excellent materials were prepared 
in Tokyo for the use of field-workers 
teaching democratic organization. These 
materials were widely distributed and 
formed the stock in trade of Japan’s social 
education officials. But consider the 
magnitude of the problem by examining 
what had to be contended with in the 
form of organizational practices current 
and deep-rooted. 


No concept of the “‘volunteer”’ 
P 


When the war was over and the time 
to teach democracy to youth and women’s 
organizations arrived, we moved in to 
find an organizational pattern which had 
been in operation for generations. If it 
was a women’s organization, all women 
over the legally established age within 
the geographical area belonged automati- 
cally. The concept of voluntary member- 
ship was unknown because the prewar 
and wartime governments had ordered all 


women to belong to the organizations 
created to serve the will of the state. 
What the organizations were to do was 
decided in Tokyo. So it was. with youth 
organizations. : 


All youth of specified ages belonged 
willy-nilly. One meeting of the organ- 
ization was held each year. This meet- 
ing was attended by the police, and all 
persons who belonged had to appear. At 
this meeting officers were elected and 
reports on last year’s activities were 
heard. No decisions were made by the. 
rank and file membership. ll policy 
that was not made in Tokyo was made 
by the executive committee, and they 
knew nothing of the idea that through 
parliamentary procedure the results of 
group thinking should become the basis 
of the organization’s activity. We, who 
take in the experience of majority rule, of 
policy made by members, of parliamen- 
tary procedure as part of the social at- 
mosphere we breathe, appreciate more 
than ever the values of grass roots democ- 
racy after a sojourn in Japan. 


But the problem of persuading 
Japanese to remodel their wartime organ- 
izations along democratic lines cannot be 
handled, except superficially, by the per- 
sonnel expected to do the job—one 
American and one assistant for almost 2 
million people. Japanese leaders, when 
asked to work on the principle of volun- 
tary organization, replied they would of 
course to do what the Americans 
asked them to do; but the fact was that 
Japanese women would all belong to an 
organization only if they had to; none 
would belong if they did not have to. 
I knew of no Japanese official with whom 
I worked in this field (and it was and still 
is a government function!) who himself 
belonged to a democratic organization. 
The immense difficulty of creating grass 
roots democracy in Japan can be visual- 
ized. 


One of my interpreters reported to me 
the reply of a leader in a rural community 
who was asked by the headmaster of the 
school to form a P. T. A. The phrase 
“P. T. A.” was used universally after the 
occupation had well begun. “What is 
P.T.A.?” he asked. “Is it something like 
1D), 1D). nye” 


No individualism in 
crowded quarters 


One of the serious problems the occu- 
pation faced in its assignment to introduce 
democracy to Japan is in the great dif- 
ference between the Japanese emphasis 
on the family as the social unit, and the 
democratic insistence on the importance 
of the individual. Japanese ‘social or- 
ganization fits so well not only the geog- 
raphy, but also the traditional back- 
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ground of the people, that the concept of 
individual freedom is difficult to absorb. 
Marriages are arranged by the parents 
through the use of go-betweens. Since 
the generations live under the same roof 
in crowded quarters the freedoms of the 
individual are disciplined severely. Any 
new member brought into the family 
through marriage must be carefully 
screened to determine her ability to ad- 
just. The elaborate code of courtesy, 
and the responsibility of the individual 
members to the male head of the family 
provide the only method, so far discov- 
ered by them, by which what would other- 
wise be chaos can be reduced to some 
sort of order. It is very hard on the in- 
dividual, particularly on the woman who 
must learn her three traditional obedi- 
ences; to her father before marriage, to 
her husband during marriage, to her 
eldest son during widowhood. The Con- 
stitution has outlawed these concepts but 
the family pattern still persists. 


Love marriages now possible 


And it persists because it still has 
social usefulness. The Constitution 
legally guarantees the right of new cou- 
ples to set up new families without the 
approval of their parents. So love mar- 
riages are now legally possible. But in 
actuality, because of crowded housing 
and inherited social forms, only those 
who are willing and financially able 
take advantage of the new constitutional 
rights. Those who do break away from 
the family system do so by tearing their 
roots out of the existing social cohesion, 
and become, to a great extent, people 
without a definite place in the social 
structure. It is possible to do this by 
going off to a large city, but not by 
staying in small towns or villages. A 
man who breaks the pattern may come 
back if the experiment has failed. The 
woman who breaks it and has her love 
marriage fail faces serious social ostrac- 
ism. All of which gives grim point to the 
protest, probably apocryphal, of the irate 
father who said, “With the democratiza- 
tion of chastity, my virgin daughter is 
pregnant for the third time.” The fam- 
ily system is still a going concern and 
its existence provides a stumbling block 
for such reforms as equality of the sexes, 
coeducation, and economic freedom for 
women. 


Old habits change slowly 


The Constitution adopted by the 
Japanese Diet is one of the most demo- 
cratic in the world. It shows the studied 
influence of a liberal philosophy of gov- 
ernment. The new laws affecting the or- 


ganization of education, public health, 
welfare, labor, fisheries, forestry, agricul- 
ture, industry and local autonomy grow 
out of the progressive spirit of democra- 
tic decentralization. MacArthur’s in- 
formed and enlightened understanding of 
the Japanese people made the emotional 
tone of the occupation one under which 
it was pleasant to work. But democracy 
cannot be accomplished on paper alone: 
only the legal basis is there. The seeds 
for the growth and development of living 
democracy have been planted. All noble 
growths are slow. It is too much to ex- 
pect of a short occupation that it change 
habits of mind whose roots are centuries 
old and generations deep. A true aware- 
ness of the immense difficulty involved in 
our experiment in cultural transplanta- 
tion should have some value in increasing 
our insight. 


BOMBINGS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Americans” and some of lesser per cent. 
Someone feels he must draw a line like 
a railroad track through the human 
family, and then keep people on “the 
wrong side” from moving over to the 
“tight side.” Draw a line. The line is 
always a more or less imaginary line, and 
it is always drawn in an attempt to ob- 
scure the realization of the fact of human 
relationship. And on that line, imaginary 
as it generally is, the line-drawer plants 
the “bomb” of his own emotions—fearful, 
jealous, hateful emotions. Yes we have 
these drawers of imaginary lines in the 
South. And once in a while they add 
dynamite to their spiteful vocabulary and 
it explodes among us. Among us? Cer- 
tainly. The imaginary line between the 
front yard and the back yard is usually 
where the bomb and the house are 
placed. Does not the railroad track with 
its “right” and “wrong” sides run through 
the heart of town — where the bomb is 
placed? Is it the Rhine or the Elb which 
is the imaginary line that obsesses people 
all over the world these days? 


Bombs can make brotherhood 


Beware the sickness of drawing imagi- 
nary lines that divide the unifying fact of 
human relatedness. Nobody since Cain 
has yet made that imaginary line into a 
really impenetrable wall. Nobody ever 
will. On a round earth human beings — 
regardless of their race, or class, or re- 
ligion, or sex — will get around. The fact 
of brotherhood may be denied, but it 
cannot be prevented its yeasty operation. 
Over and over again I have seen this to 


be true in our city. Bombs? Yes we 
have them, have had them, and may have 
some more. So has this world of humans 
had bombs and may have them again, 
Wherever a human being draws a line 
against his brother anywhere in the world 
there, on that line is potential violence. 
This is true, even of your town! Yet, 
in the end, bombing too proves our 
brotherhood. 


The Meaning of Easter 


Who shall say what Easter means? So 
much meaning is not to be caught in a 
few paragraphs. In fact, so profound 
is the import of the Easter Festival, and 
so rich its overtones, any words we may 
choose inevitably fall short of whatever 
they are intended to convey. Yet men 
that we are, we must speak in words or 
remain silent. Trying, then, to make 
words yield their utmost, we may say 
that among other things, Easter means 
to us: 


The Spirit is greater than the flesh. 
The body may be tortured and killed 
but the Spirit of man, the divine in us, 
is unconquerable. The magnitude and 
power of the Spirit increases with ad- 
versity. It is supreme when the evil 
pitted against us is greatest. 

The Spirit is eternal. It is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting, enduring forever. 
The specific immortalities man has 
dreamed of rise up only to fade away 
again. Heaven itself must be far more 
wonderful and far more vast than all the 
home of the Spirit, like the Spirit itself, 
is infinite. 

The Spirit is visible in the life and 
death of Jesus of Nazareth. “Incarnate” 
would be a more accurate word, but its 
doctrinal content is too exact in Christian 
theology to permit its use in the wider 
sense here. We believe that God was 
not merely incarnate once in Jesus, but 
that in some sense he continues to be 
incarnate in all men. What other mean- 
ing can “soul” have, than the presence 
of the divine and eternal in human flesh? 


Such is the meaning of Easter for us. 
Its essence is man’s age-old faith in the 
God he has never seen, but whose reality 
he knows better than he knows his own. 
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Must Lent mean denial ? 


An emphasis: on the positive and the 
creative during this period of reflection 


By BERKELEY BLAKE 


THE THIRD EDITION OF THE Encyclopedia Britannica was published in 1797. _ Its 
articles, especially those on religious subjects, have a pleasantly archaic flavor. Thus, 
regarding the season called Lent, we read that is 


a solemn time of fasting in the Christian 
church, observed as a time of humilia- 
tion before Easter... . 

Those of the Romish church, and some 
of the Protestant communion, maintain 
that it was always a fast of 40 days, 
and, as such, of apostolic institution. 
Others think it was only of ecclesiastical 
institution, and that it was variously 
observed in different churches, and 
grew by degrees from a fast of 40 hours 
to a fast of 40 days... . 

The Christians of the Greek Church ob- 
serve four lents; the first commences on 
the 15th of November; the second is 
the same with our lent; the third begins 
the week after Whitsuntide . . . and 
lasts no longer than the 15th, (i) 


In the 1949 edition, a century and a 
half later, the sort of changes and differ- 
ences treated so gently in the earlier 
edition are still noted. Divergencies in 
the practices of the various sects had 
not lessened it seems; agreement and 
uniformity were as distant in 1949 as 
they were in 1797. The observance of 
Lent had had its ups and downs, and 
while it had broadened with respect to 
the number of churches observing it, it 
also broadened in the number of ways 
of observing it. However, one character- 
istic seems to be common to all today 
and yesterday, and that is their negative 
emphasis. The observance of Lent 
means giving up something enjoyable, 
be it meat or movies, ice cream sodas 
or television, desserts or dancing. This 
is not because anything is accomplished 
directly by the act of self-denial, but 
because self-denial is considered to be 
good just as a discipline for the flesh 
and the spirit of man. 


i. Enc. Brit. (38d ed.) vol. IX, p. 788. 
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Why study Latin? 


If this negative emphasis were all that 
could be urged on behalf of Lenten 
observance, I for one should not be the 
least bit interested. Self-denial as a 
spiritual discipline is in a class with the 
study of Latin or Greek or mathematics 
as an intellectual discipline. Why study 
Latin? To improve the mind, we are 
told, not to have the joy of reading 
Virgil in his native tongue. Why master 
ancient Greek? For the same utilitarian 
purpose, and not for the thrill of singing 
with Homer or conversing with Plato 
and his friends in the language that gave 
birth to the greatest literature of the 
ancient world. Why study mathematics? 
In order to sharpen the intellect—not to 
have the keen pleasure that goes with 
solving problems by that faculty which 
man shares with no other being, unless 
it be with God, pure reason. Why go 
without meat or sweets during Lent? 
Again, the same sort of answer — to dis- 
cipline the spirit by denials forced upon 
the body, as though going without meat 
were anything in the world except just 
going without meat! So, if this negative, 
inconsequential reasoning were all that 
could be said on behalf of Lent, I should 
not be the least bit interested in it. 


Unitarians vs. Lent 


Some people, however, take the po- 
sition that we Unitarians are not Chris- 
tians, so why bother with Lent at all? 
Sometimes that argument comes from 
within our fellowship and sometimes it 
comes from without. There are Uni- 
tarians who are sensitive about being 
called Christians and there are Christians 
who are sensitive about including Uni- 
tarians within the circle of the elect. 
Whether we like it or not, however, and 


whether others like it or not, the his- 
torical reality remains and Unitarians 
are inescapably in the direct line of the 


Christian tradition. The very name we 
bear, first applied to us as a term of 
belittlement, bears witness to our Chris- 
tian origin and inheritance, for it has to 
do with that controversial and peculiarly 
Christian abstraction—the nature of God, 
as consisting of several persons, par- 
ticularly as respects the personality and 
the nature of Jesus. This questioning of 
our niche in the great structure of Chris- 
tianity because of our beliefs regarding 
Jesus has little to approve it, inasmuch 
as the structure of Christianity, like its 
structure of Lenten beliefs and practices, 
has been growing and changing from 
the very beginning. That structure be- 
gins with Jesus, his disciples, and the 
apostle Paul, all of whom were Jews 
and, theologically speaking, Unitarian. 
To them, Jesus was the Messiah of Israel 
who would usher in the Kingdom .of 
Heaven. Paul, in his letters, pictured 
that coming graphically: 


For the Lord himself (i.e., not God, but 
Jesus) shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first; then we that are alive, 
that are left, shall together with them be 
caught up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air: and so shall we be ever with the 
Lord. Wherefore comfort one another with 
these’ words. (ii) 


Christianity moves to the Gentiles 

All this was to happen very, very 
soon, within the lifetime, in fact, of those 
then living. However, Time, that greater 
arbiter of life’s folly and life’s wisdom, 
held the balance steady, as Time always 
does, and ere Jong Paul’s “we that are 


ii. I Thessalonians 4:16-18 (American Rev. 
Version, 1901) 
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alive” were no longer alive. The gen- 
eration that had known Jesus and that 
had waited expectantly for his return, 
had died and a new generation had 
succeeded them, to whom the promised 
return was just another unfulfilled prom- 
ise to be explained away without ad- 
mitting any mistake had been made and 
in such a manner that there would be 
no loss of faith. At the same time, 
Christianity moved out of the Jewish 
world into the Gentile, among a people 
who knew nothing and cared less about 
Israel’s longing for the Messiah. What 
they did know and what they did care 
about—demigods and saviors—took the 
place of the Messiah, though without 
any change of name, and biography and 
history as well as theology were made 
over in order that the story of the past 
might fit the longings and the hopes of 
the new day. It would take too long 
to tell the whole story of this even in 
outline (iii) but its lesson is that Chris- 
tianity, like all living religions every- 
where, has been a constantly growing 
and changing thing. However much 
the statically minded among Christians 
have tried to hold back growth and 
change, they have continued even to the 
present day. The gathering power of 
democratic thought, the overwhelming 
tide of scientific discovery, and the 
quietly moving but none the less power- 
ful force of modern Biblical scholarship 
have operated in our time either to put 
Christianity on the defensive among 
those who resist change, or to keep it 
vital, alive and growing among those 
who recognize that Christianity must 
assimilate the knowledge and_ under- 
standing of the modern world or die. 


The right to reject 


It is to this latter group that Unitarians 
belong. That our position is not with- 
out its difficulties is clear. We must 
accept our heritage from the past, for 
the simple reason that we are what we 
are largely because of it. If our heritage 
had been Buddhist or Mohammedan, 
both our culture and ourselves would 
have been very, very different. And 
yet, accepting our inheritance, we still 
must refuse to be bound by it when it is 
out of harmony with the best knowledge 
that we have. We may sing, 


Faith of our fathers, living still 

in spite of dungeon, fire and sword, 
But we must reserve always the right to 
reject so much of that faith as has be- 


iii. See Emmest William Barnes, The Rise of 
Christianity, Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, New York, Toronto, 1947. 


come obsolete and an incumbrance 
hampering the free movement of the 
rational mind. So we may accept and 
observe, as a part of our inheritance, the 
Christian season of Lent, but we cannot 
accept as other than parables, those 
scenes and conversations between Satan 
and Jesus which Matthew and Luke 
dwell on as a part of the Temptation in 
the Wilderness. 


And we must refuse to be bound, too, 
(or at least I must) by the negative 
emphasis that insists upon a denial of 
the wholesome pleasures and needs of 
life during Lent on the theory that such 
denial is “good for the soul.” 

i 

Let us not always say, | 

’Spite of this flesh, today 

I strove, made head, 

gained ground upon the whole! 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, “All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh 

more, now, than flesh helps sould.’ iv 


Browning may have been too far on the 
joyous side in his emphasis, but at least 
his fault was on the right side and in 
the right direction. 


Come up higher 

What “the right side” and “the right 
direction” are, is implicit, I am glad to 
say, in the Lenten Manuals published 
by the American Unitarian Association 
and the Beacon Press each of these past 
several years. It is the affirmative side, 
the constructive side; the difference is 
not unlike the difference in a little verse 
by William Rose Benet, “The Choice”: 


Fear said to Hate 

‘Come let us build a State 
Proscribing all save of one tribe or skin 
From joy therein!’ 

But the Spirit said to Love, 

‘See a huge world, whereof 


iv. “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” Selections from the 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


AQHKHOANHDAAHANHANAAAAAAARN HANNS 


To have our quiet periods 
for reflection should be a 
practice for all the days of 
the year. There would be 
more of substance in our 
lives and less of aimless 
hurry if we were to do this. 


RONANANNAKLHAAKRNNNAARALAARAH OS 


All are one body. Quickly, in every land, 
Reach hand to hand!’ (vy) 


On the one side, the negative; on the 
other side, the positive. 

I would take as a nearly perfect ex- 
ample of what I have in mind the Lenten 
Manual published four years ago. Its 
very title struck the positive, construc- 
tive note —“Come Up Higher!” Its con- 
tents, whether borrowed or original with 
the author, were in harmony with that 
first note. It opened with John Adding- 
ton Symonds’ great hymn: 


These things shall be —a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 


And, all through, it glowed with the 
author’s own gentle but indomitable 
spirit expressed in such phrases as, 
/ 
Winter goes; spring comes, and a better 
kinder world will also come. (vi) 


Last year’s Lenten Manual was very 
different. It is drawn entirely from the 
writings of James Martineau, English 
Unitarian, who, born in 1805 died in 
1900, at the age of 95. In it we find 
the same positive, confident note, ex- 
pressed in that beauty of language of 
which Martineau was a master. Thus 
we read, 


The veil of shadow, as it shifts, has 
glanced upon adoring souls, and by its 
touch cast down a fresh multitude to 


knee.; 
And again, 


Worship is the free offering of ourselves 
of God. 


and, 


( 

It is . . . only the loving meditation of 
the pure in heart that can reawaken the 
Eternal from the sleep within our souls. (vii) 


The constructive side 


Here, then, is a clue to a Unitarian 
observance of Lent—eliminating the 
unreal, the outgrown, the false, let the 
mind dwell on the true, the real, the 
creative. The little manual that comes 
to us yearly from Boston may be used 
to guide our thinking, or our Hymn and 
Service Book, or any other volume or 


4 


§ 


v. The Christian Leader, February 1951, 
Universalist Publishing House, Boston, 
Mass. 

vi. Come Up Higher, Hurley Begun, The 
Beacon Press, 1948. 

vii. The Tangent of Eternity, arr., by John 
Wallace Laws, the Beacon Press, Bos- 
ton, Mass., 1951. 
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volumes, true and wholesome in their 
content. Take them up day by day to 
be read thoughtfully and meditated on 
constructively. Of course such a prac- 
tice should not be confined to Lent or 
to any other single season of the year. 
To-have our quiet periods for reflection 
should be a practice for all the days of 
the year. There would be more of sub- 
stance in our lives and less of aimless 
hurry, if we were to do this consistently 
and patiently. Of course, one difficulty 
is that it is so easy to slip out of such a 
practice. The telephone rings; the door- 
bell jangles; the monthly bills demand 
attention; little neglected jobs intrude 
upon us; the press of daily duties grows 
more and more insistent, and the first 
thing we know, the little time for quiet 
has been overwhelmed and all the wak- 
ing hours are filled with busy thoughts 
and absorbing activities. 

Then the springtime of the year comes 
again and Lent is with us; and our little 
manuals and reminders from our own 
and other churches as well serve to 
bring us back, not to a practice that in 
any way violates our convictions, but to 
one that serves to strengthen and to 
enlarge them as we meditate on the 
great thoughts of men and women of 
many faiths as well as of our own of 
long ago. For the Voice in the Heart 
still speaks as it has always spoken to 
man down the ages. All we need in 
order to hear it is a little time rightly 
spent in listening — and an abundance of 
patience. 


Immortality 

Jesus found no immortality in death. 
The immortality accorded Jesus has its 
basis in the constructive thought he ex- 
pressed, the exemplary life that he led, 
and the creative acts he performed. 
These things recommended him to the 
minds of men centuries later as a hope 
for immortality. PAUL FRANKLIN BLISS 
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A noted Unitarian and Nobel Peace Prize Winner, Miss Emily Balch, views the 
‘supernatural and asks for an open mind toward spiritual truth, An anniversary! 
dinner was held in Boston, January 8, in celebration of Miss Balch’s 85th birthday. 
A recommendation was made by Miss Balch in a formal statement sent to the Presi- 
dent that the Military Bases in Britain now under discussion be put to the disposab 


of the U.N. 


An Exploration of the Infimite 


By EMILY G. BALCH 


IT IS COMMON TO SAY, “I do not believe in a personal God,” but this simple statement. 
needs definition. What does “personal” mean? 


I believe in a personal God; but per- 
haps my belief is compatible with that 
of many of those who say they do not. 

By a personal God, I mean a being not 
limited by the attributes of human per- 
sons, but a being whose nature is not 
less than personal. I mean a being ade- 
quate to the cosmic immensities of space 
and power but one, also, certainly not 
inferior to the intelligence of the greatest 
intellect we can imagine and not poorer 
than the purest and strongest love and 
goodness. How this is possible is dif- 
ficult to explain or even conceive, but I 
believe I find evidence of the reality of 
such a God—the God of the astronomer 
and the God of the saint. This evidence 
is what teachers call the “inner light.” 

Another common position is denial ot 
the possibility of “the supernatural.” Like 
the word “personal” this needs definition. 
Few “intelligent” or “educated” people 
today believe in miracles in the old sense. 
In another sense we may well say that 
we not only live in the midst of contin- 
uous miracles but are miracles ourselves. 

Whether this miracle is “supernatural” 
depends on what we mean by super- 
natural and what it would be to be above 
or beyond it. 


To a modern mind, it is inconceivable 
that anything can be contrary to reason, 
inconsistent with experience involving a 
self-contradiction in the universe. 

For our own fathers to sit and enjoy 
music being sung on the other side of 
the planet would have seemed to call for 
a supernatural explanation. Yet without 
even connecting wires the “wireless” 
brings this about. 

To our fathers, the facts that we know 
about radioactivity and the transforma- 
tion of elements would have seemed con- 
trary to the law of nature, yet we have 
had to widen our conceptions to accept 
these novel revelations of research. 

In the field of “psychic” experiences, 
scientific minds are no longer content 
with a universal denial but endeavor 
to investigate them as objectively as any 
other problem. There is much sober evi- 
dence in the field of telepathy or para- 
physical perception of which Professor 
Rhine, at Duke University, is trying to 
test certain aspects. 


As the Curies were baffled by some- 
thing in their results that did not tally 
with their equations, so in the curious 
and often sordid world of mediums, 
spiritualists and all this tribe—a world 
clouded with deliberate fraud as well as 
with emotional states of mind and other 
deceptive influences—it is by no means 
clear that there is not a residue which 
accepted explanations do not cover. 

Science suffers whenever there is a 
refusal to face evidence or accept results, 
however revolutionary. 


There is, however, one thing of which 
modern man is sure: however much he 
may have to modify his idea of what is 
possible in this strange and complex 
world, he will not have to admit as an 
explanation for things any type of super- 
natural causation that is inconsistent 
with the whole orderly universe. 

If Messiah should arise bodily from 
death, it would mean there was more for 
us to learn in our efforts to understand 
than we had expected. It would not over- 
throw any truth that we had ever truly 
reached, whatever adjustment our 
thought might have to make. 

Thought and will and emotion, as we 
know about them, are bound up with the 
brains and nerves. They are as physical 
as a beefsteak. 

Yet the courage which a beefsteak may 
help to refresh in an exhausted man is 
not to be explained in physical terms 
alone. 

Thought and will and emotion are as 
different, when experienced, as.a tooth- 
ache felt is from a toothache described. 
Scientific knowledge, however far it is 
carried, does not even tend to make 
known to us aspects of facts as experi- 
enced. There are worlds with which 
science does not deal, the world of values 
being one. 

To speak for myself, most of what is 
commonly called supernatural I believe 


_to be superstition and unreality. But to 


affirm that nothing is supernatural, in a 
sense which would limit reality to these 
dimensions of experience that are all we, 
in a scientific sense, know, would seem 
to me “brash” in the extreme. Let us 
beware of positing barriers in a world as 
yet so incompletely understood. 
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News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 


Churches help DPs settle in America; 
Unitarian Service Committee brings 186 


One of the applications of brotherhood, preached during February’s Brotherhood Week, 
has been practiced in the resettlement in the United States of the lost DP families, victims 
of the ruthlessness of totalitarianism and of war. 


Many Unitarian churches and_ several 
fellowships have accepted the responsibility 
of sponsoring DP families. With the aid 
of the Unitarian Service Committee, 186— 
among them two ministers, seven doctors, 
an astronomer, a forestry professor—have 
been settled in this country. Of these more 
than 100 are Unitarians. Twelve others are 
waiting in Europe to come. 

Letters from the DPs include excerpts 
like these that compensate for the money 
and work necessary for their rehabilitation: 

“Dr. G. and I are completely absorbed in 
our work in the hospital here in N. and 
have even managed to be at home among 
people in the city. We have also enjoyed 
having our connection with the people of 
the Unitarian church here. . . .” 

“It is a solemn opportunity now to ex- 
press my sincere gratitude to you for all 
you have done for me in making possible 
my immigration to this great country after 
spending five years in hopelessness in DP 
camps.” 


Bishop’s son arrives 


The son of a Unitarian bishop in Tran- 
sylvania was brought by the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston. The adult education 
and social action committee helped him 
get a job in chemistry, loaned him money 
(which he paid back in full), found free 
housing for him until he was employed. 
He has been a member of the Evanston 
Church for more than a year. Another 
couple is waiting in Europe for its trip 
to Evanston. 

The social action league of the Wilming- 
ton Unitarian church has sponsored 11 
Hungarian DPs although only $8 was in 
the league’s DP treasury when the project 
started. They found musicians who offered 
to give a free concert and raised $250. 
Church members gave $362, a stove, re- 
frigerator, washing and sewing machines. 
The Ames, Iowa, fellowship adopted a 
young couple and their little girl with the 
help of Friends, assuring them of “home, 
work and friendship.” A family from Lat- 
via won its chance from the fellowship 
group in Bartlesville, Okla., which found 
a home and job for them (All Souls in 
Tulsa provided wardrobes for Christmas 
gifts ). 

Detroit has taken several families; its last 
one arrived from Germany in December. 


Nineteen persons owe their American home 
to the First Parish in Lincoln, Mass.—“a 
very rewarding experience,” Rev. Charles 
M. Styron reports. None are Unitarian 
families—several are Roman Catholics. 


Now labor official 


One of the first war refugees, Kurt Hans- 
lowe, was only a child when he arrived 
with the help of the American Friends 
Service Committee to live with Rev. Robert 
Raible. Eight years later, he was president 
of the American Unitarian Youth. Now he 
is assistant general counsel for the United 
Automobile Workers—CIO, working with 
Walter Reuther. 

The Unitarians gained several new min- 
isters in the flight from oppression. The 
President of the Czechoslovakian Unitarians, 
Rey. Hvezdon V. Kafka, of Harvard, 
Mass., was the first DP from Czechoslovakia 
to be ordained in the American Unitarian 
church. Zoltan Nagy, a Hungarian DP, is 
minister at Alton, Ill. Rev. Alexander 
Szent-Ivanyi, Hungarian bishop, and 
refugee from Soviet pressure, is now at Ja- 
maica Plain’s Unitarian church. 

Among the displaced persons aided by 
the Unitarian Service Committee are some 
Russian Kalmuck families of Buddhist back- 
ground, members of a Mongolian tribe that 
fought with the White Russians during the 
Russian Revolution. A number of organ- 
izations have banded together to find a 
home for these people who have had no 
resting place for more than 30 years. The 
Flatbush USC, instrumental in the Kal- 
mucks’ arrival, serves at the piers as DP 
interpreters. Its chairman, Knut Halle, re- 
ports that a Kalmuck leader in Paris has 
written to him to say: 

“In gratitude for what you and your 
people have done for us, the flaming chalice 
of the Unitarian Service Committee will be 
part of the temple-vessels of our to-be- 
established Buddhist Temple in whatever 
location we may find ourselves in the United 
States.” 


May meetings planned 

The May meetings for 1952 will be held 
in Boston from Thursday, May 22 through 
Tuesday, May 27. The annual meeting 
and banquet will be May 27 and the board 
of directors will meet Wednesday, May 28. 


“THE STUFF OF THE PILGRIMS” is 
still alive in New England, says Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell. of South Parish 
Church, Unitarian, Charlestown, N. H. 
In the above picture, volunteers from the 
parish don work clothes and climb the 
scaffold to renovate the church, sustained 
by doughnuts and coffee from the women. 
Many have worked long, hard hours. 
Working nights and holidays, the small 
parish has redecorated from floor to ceil- 
ing of the parish house, painted the 
church steeple and the church. 


Boston publishers protest 


state censorship bills 


Beacon Press, publishing house of the 
American Unitarian Association, was one of 
many organizations which registered its 
protest in January at a public hearing on 
three state censorship bills. 

Purported to have been written to control 
the sale of “immoral” comic books, two of 
the bills also imposed censorship by an 
appointed board of censors on all kinds of 
books, magazines and printed material be- 
fore sale in the state of Massachusetts, 

Several legislative defenders of the bills 
pointed out that “unofficial” censorship al- 
ready exists in Boston under aegis of the 
Archbishop and sponsorship of the Holy 
Name Society. 

A sponsor of one bill said, “We have an 
imprimatur now on many books—this would 
merely be an official stamp of the State on 
these and other books.” The bills, if enact- 
ed into law, would attempt to guard the 
morals of all adults and all children by 
suppressing any literature which appeared 
to the group of three appointees to be 
dangerous material. 


INTER -RACIAL LEADER: Rev. W. 
Waldemar W. Argow, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church of Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed vice-chairman of the Governor's 
Commission on Inter-Racial Relations, The 
group meets in the parish house. 
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Minneapolis dedicates modern chureh 


building to a ‘contemporary religion’ 


Not satisfied with a single dedication cere- 
mony for their striking new building, Minne- 
apolis Unitarians extended their public serv- 
ices a full week. 


Pictures and stories in the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune and weekly News told the 
tale of the contemporary design, the church 
on a hill with solid salmon brick walls— 
some of them devoted almost entirely to 
windows. 


The $310,000 structure of the First Uni- 
tarian Society was dedicated to “the memory 
of all brave and courageous spirits who 
throughout the centuries have brought light 
into dark places of the mind and touched 
with greatness of character and kindness of 
behavior . . . to all that enriches the life of 
man—the Paineation of the young and old, 
to the quest for truth, to the work of justice 
and righteousness and to the practice of re- 
ligion in daily action. a 


The architect and member of the church, 
Roy Thorshoy, called the church “a con- 
temporary building for a contemporary re- 
ligion.” Randall S. Hilton, executive secre- 
tary of the Western Unitarian Conference; 
Walter L. Ch: apin, Jr., chairman of the Min- 
nesota Unitarian Conference; Mayor Eric G, 
Hoyer of Minneapolis; Dr. Carl H. Olson, 
minister of First Universalist, Church, and 
Rey. Arthur Foote, minister, Unity Church, 
St. Paul; Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Dr. John 
H. Dietrich, Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg joined Rev. Carl A. Storm in 
the dedication ceremony. 
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The church seats 480 in the auditorium, 
250 more in the balcony. Interior walls are 
of the same brick and the acoustic ceiling 
is turquoise blue with recessed lights. A 
walnut screen stands behind the chancel; an 
oak screen behind the pulpit. Pews are de- 
signed of northern elm and oak. The lower 
auditorium opens directly onto a terrace. 


New fellowships 
enter association 


Fellowship units of ten more Unitarians 
in communities where there is no church 
are continuing to grow, particularly in the 
South and West. Last month, Salinas, 
Calif., and Grants Pass, Ore., admitted 
into the American Unitarian Association. 


were 


Applications for membership have been 
received from two Texas towns — Galveston 
and Wichita Falls, and in the latter, a new 
group has risen from the ashes of an old 
fellowship, now twice as strong in member- 
ship and leadership. 

Munroe Husbands, fellowship director, 
announced that fellowship groups will be 
started soon in Birmingham and Fairhope, 
Ala.; Pomona, Calif.; Park Forest, Ill.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Lakeland, Fla.; Las. Vegas, 
Nev.; Jamestown and Bismarck, N. D.; 
Hamburg, N. Y.; Athens, Tenn.; Belling- 
ham and Lynden, Wash.; Calgary, Alberta; 
Regina, Saskatchewan; and Guayaquil, 
Ecquador. 


Attendance gains force 


church expansion plans 


Headlines in church newsletters reflect a 
growing strength in the liberal religious 
movement: 

“Church school addition at Omaha,” “Ad- 
ditional rooms rented,” “Folding chairs for 
the late comers.” 

From coast to coast, Unitarians are forced 
to make plans for bigger church schools, 
bigger church congregations. 

Youngstown, Ohio, reports school enroll- 
ment up from 55 to 85 with more rooms 
rented in a nearby building. An addition to 
the school at Omaha is on the way up, total 
cost, $45,000. Arlington, Va., shut the door 
reluctantly on church school enrollment 
when overcrowded classes endangered the 
quality of teaching, and children are forced 
to add their names to a waiting list. 

At Tulsa, folding chairs were put up 
hastily for church congregations that proved 
too large for the building. Within a year, 
the church will have to limit activities—or 
find more room. 

Dallas reports a campaign to retire its 
$30,000 mortgage and obtain $50,000 for 
more building. Curtains went up at the 
church school in Portsmouth, N. H., to 
create extra rooms for the average attendance 
of 133 each Sunday. 

Church attendance was up at Urbana, Il. 
(average, 1949-66; 1950—77; 1951—94, 
May; 112, October); there were more than 
200 at Rockford, Ill., on seven Sundays out 
of 11; and at Dayton, for the first 10 Sun- 
days of the year, attendance had sae up to 
a total of 701 (386 in 1948; 587 in 1950). 
Syracuse’s membership went over 400 for 
the first time in history. 

At Rockford, Ill., church attendance has 
averaged 195 this year, compared with 166 
for last year and three Christmas Sunday 
services brought a total of 630. Gharch 
school registration is a record 240 with 7 
per cent attendance record. Just six years 
ago, Rockford’s Sunday attendance was 75 
and 90 children were registered in church 
school. 


HUMANIST HEADQUARTERS: After 
three years of meeting in various buildings, 
the Humanist Fellowship of Boston nas 
secured permanent headquarters in Hu- 
manist Hall, Room 803, of the Gainsboro 


building, 295 Huntington Avenue. House- 
warming will be Feb. 15, the annual 


meeting, 
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“LANCASTER’S OUTSTANDING CITIZEN’—Rev. Harvey Swanson, second from 
right, minister of the Church of Our Father, Unitarian, accepts the plaque from the 
American Legion as his city’s outstanding leader of the year. Left to right: Mrs. W. 
Graydon Painter, state president of the Ladies’ Auxiliary; Jackson R. Dodson, Com- 
mander, State of Pennsylvania; Swanson; Harry E. Balmer, chairman of the award 
committee. (Photo—Lancaster Intelligencer-Journal.) 


American Legion honors Swanson for part 
in ousting Communists from labor unions 


When Rev. Harvey Swanson of the 

Church of Our Father, Unitarian, at Lan- 
caster, arose from the banquet table to ac- 
cept the American Legion plaque as out- 
standing citizen of the year, he was accept- 
ing acknowledgment for several years of 
dramatic warfare against certain unions of 
Lancaster. 

Not one to take his responsibility for com- 
munity leadership lightly, Mr. Swanson has 
been in the forefront of several union elec- 
tion fights and been widely credited with 
the results. 

Brickbats and bouquets have been thrown 
at the Unitarian minister—depending on the 
political inclination of the thrower. Publica- 
tions of Local 285 of the United Rubber, 
Cork, Lmoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America, CIO, condemned his “smear cam- 
paigns,” “deliberate and premeditated lies,” 
“vicious frame-up.” 

The president of the Local 124 United 
Electrical Workers, CIO, representing 1,500 
RCA. workers, and a member of his own 
church, challenged his right to speak for the 
“liberal-progressive people of Lancaster” 
and said he has joined the ranks of the 
“enenties of the labor movement” to speak 
for the “vested interest with which he is 
evidently in complete sympathy.” anaes ta 


Down to defeat. 
The UE was later defeated by ne iUE 
and the AFL electrical union which charged, 


communist connections at UE. 

Mr. Swanson’s campaign resulted, in 
December, in the defeat of the Distribu- 
tive-Processing and Office Workers of Ameri- 
ca (Independent) at Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation by the CIO as bargaining agent. 
He stimulated an American Legion Post 
resolution calling for the local’s ouster and 
guaranteeing protection “against Communist 
tactics” to the voting workers. 

Armed with copies of the resolution, the 
militant minister went down the picket line. 
Recognizing him as a leader in the purging 
of the leftwing unions, workers have come 
to him asking for help. He has never 
turned them down, speaking to rallies, coun- 
selling with individual workers in Lancaster. 


News articles and editorials in the Intelli- 
gencer Journal praised Swanson for his ac- 
tivities in the fifth election in two years in 
which Lancaster locals have voted out an 
allegedly Communist-led union and substi- 
tuted another bargaining agent. 

Last February, newspaper headlines 
hailed his award from the National Order 
of the Purple Heart “for meritorious and 
conspicuous service to his community and 
fellow citizens” for his “battle against the 
Communist-dominated United Electrical 
Workers here... . ” 

And the American, Legion award. this-+ 
winter conferred a plaque upon him “as that-~ 
citizen of Lancaster who has rendered the - 


news 


James Alexander Fairley 


James Alexander Fairley ministered to 
Unitarian churches in Hackensack, White 
Plains, Jamaica Plain and White Plains again 
from 1904 to 1939. That ministry of 18 
years in White Plains was outstanding in the 
records of Unitarianism. The writer was a 
member of his church for seven years and 
can testify from personal experience as to 
the love and confidence and respect with 
which he was known in the whole com- 
munity. Young people as well as old and in 
between looked to him for counsel. and 
friendship. His was indeed a great ministry. 


He was also a highly successful teacher 
and served for years as associate headmaster 
of the Roger Ascham School in White Plains. 
He was an inveterate reader and scholar, 
yet he talked and wrote in simple, homely 
terms. He was deeply interested in phi- 
losophy yet took an active and aggressive 
part in many controversial issues of his time. 


He was great as a student and great as a 
minister, but his true greatness lay in his 
character and his vision and his love of 
people. Rigas 


The Liberal Ministers Club of the Metro- 
politan District of New York, at its meeting, 
Noy. 12, 1951, resolved to express to the 
sons of Rev. James A. Fairley, their high 
esteem for Mr. Fairley. and for his services 
to the cause of liberal religion. Always a 
kindly presence in our midst, he has been 
sorely missed of late years. His clear, pene- 
trating, fearless mind quickened the minds 
of all those with whom he came in contact, 
compelling them to search their thought 
deeply. His earnest social conscience led us 
on many occasions to voice our support of or 
our protest against important issues in com- 
mon life. Everyone who had the privilege 
of his ministry in the churches that he served 
knew him as a leader in their thought life, 
and an understanding friend in their difficul- 
ties. We hold him as a nobleman of the 
spirit whose influence will be permanent 
upon all those who came in contact with 
him. 

We extend to his family our sympathy in 
their loss, 

(signed ) JOHN HOWLAND LATHROP 
on behalf of the Liberal Ministers Club. 


LAYMEN TAKE THE BALL: More than 
250 people turned out in Sanford, Me., in 
December for the annual football night, 
sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in honor of the football team. It 
was the 15th year the dinner has been 
held—250 pounds of turkey, one pound per 
guest was consumed. 


greatest service to his fellow citizens during 
the past year.” 

The award came primarily for his “fight 
against Communism,” but also for his work 
for other community projects—“city expan- 
sion, mental health and betterment of the 
ypublic schools.” 
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Canadian liberals fight battle for freedom 
from censorship on government radio station 


Unitarians who believe in the freedom to listen to controversial points of view 
were among the leaders in a recent campaign to protect the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation from censorship imposed as a result of Catholic and orthodox religious 


pressure. 


It all began when a series of talks was 
broadcast with speakers like Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Brock Chisholm, Dr. Anna Freud, Fred 
Hoyle on philosophical and scientific sub- 
jects. C.B.C. Canada is under government 
sponsorship and public pressure immediately 
arose to protest the expression of advanced 
or unorthodox viewpoints which offended 
conservative religious groups. 

A Catholic paper, The Ensign, in Mon- 
treal condemned the programs. Members 
of Parliament spent hours of debate on the 
subject, hurling epithets of “atheistic,” “im- 
moral,” “blasphemous,” “indecent,” “subver- 
sive” into the discussion of the philosophical 
implications of modern science. One pro- 
gram was discontinued. 


Daniel MclIvor, quoted in the Citizen, said 
on the floor of Parliament: “I know we be- 
lieve in freedom of speech, but any free- 
dom that tends to undermine the faith of 
our fathers and our faith, we are going to 
watch carefully. Let me say, however, that 
it is not because we do not believe in free- 
dom of speech that we asked the CBC offi- 
cials not to permit the reading of those 
scripts over the air. It is because we thought 
they were wrong.” 


Liberals organize 


Then the liberals began to round up their 
forces for the counterattack. 


In Toronto, the social action committee 
of the First Unitarian Congregation organ- 
ized to defend freedom of the radio. Dr. 
G. H. Hatcher, chairman of the commit- 
tee; William S. Watson, chairman of the 
board; and Rev. William Jenkins were lead- 
ers in the drafting of a letter of protest 
to the minister of transport. It said in part: 


“We believe religion has nothing to fear 
from increased scientific understanding of 
the nature of the world in which man lives 
and of the ways in which the human mind 
works. . . . Even when newer scientific 
knowledge seems to conflict with the cher- 
ished dogmas of some Christian sects, we 
are convinced that science must not be sup- 
pressed.” 

Letters went out to Parliamentary repre- 
sentations from individuals in the congrega- 
tion. The committee joined with the Asso- 
ciation for Civil Liberties of which Jenkins 
is treasurer, to submit a brief to the govern- 
ment outlining the adequate safeguards in 
Canadian laws against abuse or slander and 
declaring that Canada’s. varied groups are 
entitled to hear different views on important 
questions, 


Ottawa helps 


An appeal went to the Church of Our 
Father, Unitarian, in Ottawa, Ontario, for 
help in the fight, saying “the fundamental 
principle of Unitarian faith is at stake in 
this issue.” 

Rev. George W. Marshfield of Ottawa took 
up the gauntlet and preached a sermon on 
“Freedom of Speech and Radio Censor- 
ship.” 

It awakened the interest of the editor of 
The Ottawa Citizen and he requested the 
full text of the sermon printing most of it 
on his editorial page. 

After the uproar, the government investi- 
gated the controversy. The parliamentary 
radio committee has recommended contin- 
uance of the C.B.C. policy of freedom, sug. 
gesting only that other viewpoints be repre- 
sented when possible if the subject was 
controversial. 


February Unitarian Broadeasts 


Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24 Australia 


California 


Indiana 
Illinois 

Iowa 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 


Ohio 

New York 
Virginia 
Tennessee 
Pennsylvania 
Indiana 
New York 


Feb. 3 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26 
Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23 


Melbourne 8XY 4:30 p.m 
San Diego KFMB-500 9:30 a.m 
Stockton KXOB-1280 8:30 p.m 
Los Angeles KF WB-980 10:15 p. m. 
Long Beach KFOX-1280 8:00 a. m. 
Indianapolis WFBM-1260 =. 9:15. a. m. 
Chicago WJ]JD-1160 11:00 a. m. 
Sioux City KCOM-620 10:00 a. m. 
New Orleans WTPS-940 9:30 a. m. 
Gardner WHOB-1490 

Norton WARA-1320 1:30 p. m. 
Toledo WTOL-1230  10:00a.m. 
Schenectady WSNY-1240 9:15 p.m. 
Norfolk WGH-1310 9:45 a. m. 
Knoxville WNOX-990 11:00 a.m. 
Pittsburgh KDKA-1020  =10:00 a.m. 
Fort Wayne WKAM-1220 ~— 8:45 a. m. 
Newburgh WGNY-1220 11:15a.m 


(Please notify news office by March 1 for April programs) 
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AFTER THE HAYRIDE: Young people 
of the Toledo Unitarian church’s Polygon 
Club get warm after a winter hayride that 
resulted in a full-page picture layout in the 
Toledo-Times. (Left to right) Sue Hawkes, 
Jim Scheib, club president; and Lynn 


Backus. 


(Photo from Toledo Times) 


Unitarian wins suit 
on Communist label 


A member of the Port Washington church 
and former chairman of its board has won 
$1,000 in a slander suit against a man who 
called him “a Communist leader.” 


Malcolm A. Vendig of Sands Points, L. I., 
plastics manufacturer and Army reserve 
major, announced he would donate to 
charity the money won in the case. 


“I don’t care about the money,” he told 
the New York Post. “All I’m interested in 
is in being vindicated. My case may serve 
to stop people from putting the label of 
Communist on people who are not.” 


The remark for which the money was 
‘awarded was made at a dinner party in 
August, 1950. Members of the Port Wash- 
ington Post of the American Legion said 
they would raise money for the award 
against Joseph Gibbons of Port Washington. 


Vendig was military governor of the 
liberated Dachau concentration camp. Two 
clippings from The New York Times were 
introduced by the defense which said they 
told of Vendig permitting an anti-Fascist 
party to form at Dachau. Vendig and Gib- 
bons were active in rival factions in a board 
of education election. 


A DIFFERENCE OF $360,000: An error 
in the cutline of the picture showing the 
new Toronto church in the January Christian 
Register listed the church’s cost as $510,000. 
It should have been only $150,000. The 
Register regrets inadvertently saddling Tor- 
onto with an exorbitant bill! 


Alliances ask new cabinet post—Secretary 


of Peace and Welfare; 


Whether any analogy can be drawn be- 
tween the courage of the ’49-ers and of 
Alliance members, only a non-Alliance mem- 
ber would venture to say; but it does remain 
a fact that resolutions submitted by branches 
for action in May this year total 49. 

Grouped roughly into 14 subjects by the 
resolution committee, under Mrs. Ralph M. 
Hicks, Evanston, IIl., chairman, they cover 
fields as varied as vigilant enforcement of 
child labor laws, disarmament and the atom 
bomb, and opposition to an Ambassador to 
the Vatican. Five will be acted on in May 
at the annual meeting of the Alliance. 

Alliances in Portland, Ore., Orange, N. J., 
and San Diego, Calif., as well as the Educa- 
tion Committee of the General Alliance it- 
self, call for a new cabinet post to be named 
“The Secretary for Peace and Human Wel- 
fare.” Following a series of talks by Prof. 
Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
Observatory, at the General Alliance Blue 
Ridge Conference last summer, delegates 
became vitally interested in the creation of 
this cabinet post. Many signed a letter 
to President Truman urging “immediate 
action . . . toward the creation of a Secre- 
tary of Peace and Human Welfare. This 
office would be concerned in a positive way 
with a program for peace. The psychological 
value throughout the world, as well as the 
practical accomplishments, would be limit- 
less.” 


Not by might alone 


This fall members of the Alliance in Port- 
land, Ore., studied a statement to accompany 
their resolution. It reads in part: “In this 
month of December, 1951, as we again com- 
memorate the birth of the Prince of Peace in 
a world torn by suspicion, hatred and bitter 
conflict, I reaffirm my conviction that sur- 
vival, peace and international good will can- 
not. be insured by military might alone, but 
by a commitment to the principles of 
brotherhood and Christian love as exempli- 
fied in the life and teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


“I believe that the United States, because 
of its position among the nations of the 
earth, is under the stern obligation to lead 
other nations in a return to the ideals of 
brotherhood among nations, and I believe 
that if the United States does so, the com- 
mon people over the world will join in 
this magnificant endeavor. Such an action 
on the part of the United States would result 
in greater happiness, relief from frightening 
tensions, and renewed hope for mankind 
kindled in the hearts of two billion human 
beings. 

“I therefore urge upon the President, 
Senators and Representatives in Congress of 
the United States, and all other officials con- 
cerned, the early establishment of a new 
cabinet post to be named: “The Secretary 
for Peace and Human Welfare,’ whose duties 
it shall be to ‘wage’ peace in America and 
in the world, and lead this nation in a posi- 
tive program of human welfare in our nation 
and the nations of the world.” 


suggest 49 resolutions 


That a policy on resolutions satisfactory to 
all branches has not yet been formulated is 
evident from three resolutions submitted this 
year. The Alliances in All Souls Church in 
N. Y., and in Houston, Tex., recommend 
abolition of all resolutions, while Seattle, 
Wash., suggests concentration on a plan of 
study in two or three chosen fields which 
will lead to action on a national basis. 


Deadline near 

Branches are reminded by Mrs. Hicks that 
the deadline for reporting the five resolu- 
tions on which they wish action taken is 
Feb. 15. Writes Mrs. Hicks, “We do not 
assume that every Alliance will have equal 
interest in . . . all fourteen subjects . . 
(but) we do believe that the general mem- 
bership will appreciate this opportunity to 
learn what Alliance women from Maine to 
California and as far south as the Canal 
Zone are thinking about.” 


Interfaith meetings held 

Many Alliances have found the Christmas 
season particularly appropriate for the pro- 
grams to which they invite their friends of 
other faiths. In Medford, Mass., in the 
Parish Hall, the Alliance was this month 
hostess to a gathering of Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, with music by the Simmons Col- 
lege Glee Club, Visitors met the wife of the 
new minister, Mrs. Charles A. Engvall, and 
renewed acquaintance with the wife of the 


news 


former minister, Mrs. Robert Richardson, 
whose husband is studying in England this 
winter. 


Conference plans laid 

Planning for the National Leadership 
Training Conference in Asilomar, Calif., 
July 26 to Aug. 1, 1952, has already begun 
under the chairmanship of Miss Faustina 
Wade of Woburn, Mass. Mrs. Malcolm 
Knowles of Evanston, Illinois, chairman of 
the General Alliance Leadership Training 
Committee will be in charge of the program. 
Mrs. Knowles has asked those who attended 
the 1951 General Alliance Conference in 
Blue Ridge last summer to evaluate their ex- 
periences as a basis for the coming confer- 
ence. 


“Do you feel any differently now about 
your job in the Alliance than you did before 
you went to the Blue Ridge Conference?” 
and, “What other skills, knowledge, tech- 
niques, information, would you have liked 
to get from the conference, that you did not 
get?” Answers to these probing questions: 
should bring enlightenment to those respon- 
sible for the 1952 program. 

ELIZABETH C, BELCHER 


BRIDGES THE OCEAN: The sermons of 
Howard Matson of Santa Monica, Calif., 
Unitarian Community Church have been ap- 
pearing in The Inquirer, English equivalent 
of the Register. Mr. Matson was elected 
vice-president of the Bay Area Ministerial 
Association recently. 


ee 


CHURCH MARCHES IN PARADE: The replica of the Church of the Christian 
Union, Unitarian, Rockford, Ill. rode on a float in the annual city Christmas parade. 
Built by the young adults of the Charles Parker Connolly Club of wood and rock 
lathe, it won $30 for its theme: “The Church at Christmas: Symbol of Brotherhood and 
Peace.” Custodian Frank Nelson and children of the church’s cooperative day nur- 
sery examine the miniature. 
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Blanshard takes his charges to Catholic 
seminary; encounters sharp questioning 


Paul Blanshard, critic of Catholic power, 
and Beacon Press author, delivered his 
charges against the Church in an extraordin- 
ary meeting in Oregon this winter—in a 
Roman Catholic Abbey. 


Mt. Angel College leaders invited Blan- 
shard to express his views before the entire 
faculty and student body. For nearly an 
hour, he criticized the Church organization 
and policies strongly with sharp questioning 
from his audience. 


Mt. Angel is a small Oregon town on a 
mountain top. Its seminary is largely con- 
trolled by Benedictines. The story made 
headlines in the Portland Oregonian, Oregon 
Statesman, and Eugene Register-Guard, 
where Very Reverend Father Edmund J. 
Murane of Eugene responded with a pub- 
lic statement defending the Catholics as 
“worthy citizens” who have “volunteered, 
fought, and bled and died for their country.” 


The Oregonian took a bright view of the 
seminary debate. In an editorial, “Democ- 
racy at Mt. Angel,” it commended the 
school for its “courteous” hearing of its major 
critic. 

Overflow audiences totaling 50,000 
greeted Blanshard in more than 30 cities on 
his recent tour under sponsorship of Protest- 


ihe 


PRO AND CON: Father Burger wel- 
comes Paul Blanshard to Mt. Angel 
Benedictine Seminary, Oregon. 

(Photo from Portland Oregonian) 


ants and Other Americans United for sep- 
aration of church and state. 

At Cleveland, 2,500 people jammed the 
Euclid Avenue Baptist Church and The 
Cleveland Unitarian newsletter commended 
Blanshard’s “scholarly and dignified pres- 
entation” on a subject “which has too long 
been just whispered about.” 

His tour has taken him to many West 
Coast cities from Seattle to Sacramento, 
through the Midwest at Des Moines, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, Toledo; into Texas and 
Colorado. 


Ministers assail UMT as church forums, 
sermons consider peacetime conscription 


As the date approached for the reconven- 
ing of Congress and its consideration of the 
house bill to enact Universal Military Train- 
ing, a number of Unitarian ministers voiced 
their opposition to the plan which would 
put every young man in active or reserve 
military status from 18 to 26. 


Several charged that the bill would suc- 
ceed in establishing militarism as the pre- 
vailing philosophy of government and urged 
their congregations to record their opposition 
in letters to their congressmen. 

From St. Paul, Arthur Foote of Unity 
Church wrote that he viewed UMT “with 
disfavor and foreboding.” 


The draft, he said, would be the most 
democratic way to get men for the armed 
services if they are .needed —“but UMT is 
different. . . . It’s purpose is not to meet the 
present crisis, nor anything else than to ac- 
complish a more thorough military indoc- 
trination of our traditionally non-militaristic 
people.” 


‘Write your Congressman’ 


The permanent establishment of conscrip- 
tion, he declared, “is not good training for 
democracy — vote against it now, while there 
is yet time, by writing your Congressmen to 
tell them how you feel.” 
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In the twin city of Minneapolis, Carl A. 
Storm of the First Unitarian Society 
preached his sermon Jan. 6 on “UMT — Why 
I Am Still Opposed To It.” And the state 
secretary for the Minnesota Council Against 
Conscription addressed the adult discussion 
group. 

Aron S, Gilmartin, Unitarian Society of 
Fort Wayne, talking on “The Militarization 
of America,” quoted Hitler’s endorsement of 
UMT: “We stand for compulsory military 
service for every man,” 

I. J. Domas of Erie, angrily referred to 
Rep. Carl Vinson, chairman of the house 
armed services committee, as “a truly sub- 
versive, un-American shyster” who rescued 
UMT in the House of Representatives. 
Domas’ sermon topic Dec. 30—“At War 
With Mars in 1952.” 

Violent opposition arose also in Fort 
Worth, where G. Richard Kuch condemned 
UMT as “unnecessary, expensive and an- 
other step toward authoritarianism in this 
land of the free. 

“UMT is important because the forces 
who for more than 20 years have tried to 
put it across in-America now feel hopeful 
that they can capitalize on the present con- 
fusion and hysteria and make UMT into 
some kind of a noble, sacrifical act vs. the 
forces of Communism.” i 


Dissenters’ descendants 


celebrate birthday 

The 250th birthday of the English Dis- 
senters’ establishment of the Unitarian 
Church of Gainsborough, England, was 
celebrated recently. The Dissenters were 
ancestors of the Pilgrims. 

The old chapel’s anniversary brought a 
letter from Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
with greetings to the church which “played 
so important a part in developing the move- 
ment which later resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Plymouth Bay Colony in Massa- 
chusetts and from which a large part of 
the American Unitarian heritage is derived.” 

The chapel was abandoned in 1928 when 
the church built its new Meeting House on 
Trinity Street, Gainsborough. News from 
H. W. Kemshall, minister of the church, 
tells of the earliest deed of the chapel “in- 
tended to be used as a chappell or meet- 
ing house as by the lawes of this Kingdome 
the same is now permitted and authorized 
for such Protestant Dissenters to meet, as- 
semble and worshipp God under the names 
of Congregationall Independent or Presbi- 
terians,” 

H. W. Brace, Royal Historical Society 
fellow, told the stirring history of Dissent 
beginning with the Pilgrims who sailed to 
America in search of freedom of religion. 
Those who stayed did not forget the prin- 
ciples of their friends and conducted their 
activities for years “underground.” A _ li- 
cense permitting Dissenting Worship was 
issued in 1672 in a Gainsborough home 
and in 1701, they built a Meeting House. 


MAY MEETINGS RESOLUTIONS 
EARLIER DEADLINE THIS YEAR 


The new AUA By-Laws require that reso- 
lutions to be considered at the annual meet- 
ing must be filed with the Business Com- 
mitte ninety rather than sixty days prior 
thereto. 


Therefore, please take notice that all reso- 
lutions, by-law amendments, or other matters 
proposed for action at the annual meeting 
to be held May 27, 1952, must reach the 
Business Committee at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts, not later than mid- 
night February 27, 1952. 


STEPHEN P. CABOT 


Stephen Perkins Cabot, Boston philan- 
thropist and prominent Unitarian, died Dec. 
10 at the age of 82. Former trustee of The 
Christian Register, he was a member and 
vestryman of King’s Chapel. He was a 
member of the well-known Boston Cabot 
family and was active for many years in 
education and civic activities. A graduate 
of Harvard in 1901, he had been a teacher at 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I. for 25 
years and headmaster for nine. 

Mr. Cabot served as president of the 
Judge Baker Guidance center in Boston from 
1932 until 1947 when he retired. In 1938, 
he was president of the Greater Boston Com- 
munity Fund and in 1939 of the Family 
Welfare Society. He was active in many 
other welfare organizations. : 


The nominating committee 


reports to the denomination 


The Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, elected at the 
General Conference in Montreal, held its 
first meeting on Nevember 26 with all eight 
members present. After organizing with 
Mr. Frank S. Symons of Montreal, Canada, 
as chairman, and Mrs. Frank B. Frederick 
of Milton, Mass., as secretary, the commit- 
tee studied the present make-up of the 
Association Board of Directors in terms of 
regional representation, the proportion of 
ministers, laymen and women, and the divi- 
sional and departmental committee responsi- 
bilities which are customarily carried by 
members of the Board. Interesting statis- 
tics showing the number of Unitarians in 
each of the several regions into which the 
Association is divided were paired for study 
purposes with the number of individuals 
from each region currently serving on the 
Board. The length of term of service of 
each member of the Board, not only those 
whose terms expire in May 1952 but also 
those whose terms will continue, were re- 
viewed. The committee felt that such a 
thorough study of the composition of the 
Board was essential in view of the fact that, 
because of the Revised By Laws adopted 
by the Association in May 1951, the com- 
mittee must face the problem of making 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS, — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite the Public Garden, Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, D.D., Minister; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, Director of Religious Education; Mr. 
John B. Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and 
Adult Group, 9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 
p.m.; College Age and Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. 
Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper Service, 5:30 
p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS. — THE SECOND CHURCH, 
874 Beacon St., the Rev. Clayton Brooks Hale, 
and the Rev. William Henry Perkins, Jr., Minis- 


ters. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 A. M.; 
Church School 11 A.M.; Children’s Church 
11:40 A. M.; Morning Worship 11 A. M.; Junior 


Highers 3 P.M.; High Schoolers 5 P. M.; Col- 
lege-Age Supper 7 P.M. THE CHURCH OF 
THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON WEL- 
COMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL _ SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts. Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
School of Religion, 9:45 a.m. Church office open 


daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C, Staples, 
Executive Director. 
KING’S CHAPEL. Corner Tremont and 


School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. 
George R. Plagenz, Assistant Minister. Sunday 
Service, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 noon. Monday 


half hour of organ music. Tuesday-Friday, guest 
preachers. 


All are welcome. 


GOWNS 


PULPIT: CHOIR ~ 
CONFIRMATION 


BACHELORS 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS Ae 


nominations for a Board _ considerably 
smaller in size than the existing Board. For 
example, instead of nine vice-presidents the 
By Laws now provide for only three. Per- 
haps the most difficult problem the com- 
mittee faced was the recognition of the 
impossibility of retaining the valuable serv- 
ices of all the present members of the Board 
while at the same time utilizing the splendid 
potentialities of the many members of our 
fellowship to whom service on the Board 
would be a new and challenging experience. 
The committee considered most carefully 
the letters of recommendation whieh had 
been sent to it by individuals and regional 
organizations. 


In presenting its slate of candidates for 
the Annual Meeting in May 1952, the com- 
mittee is unanimous in feeling that the 
interests of our total fellowship will be 
wisely and conscientiously served. It is 
confident that the able individuals whose 
services cannot be utilized on the Board at 
the present time will continue to support 
the denomination wholeheartedly and ef- 
fectively through the many other denom- 
inational organizations and agencies so es- 
sential to the strength and vitality of our 
fellowship. 

The committee calls attention to the 
provisions for nominations by petition, 
which are to be found in Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 5 of the By Laws of the Association 
as revised and adopted at the Annual Meet- 
ing on May 238, 1951. 

The committee presents the following 
nominations: 

For Three Vice-Presidents (to serve for 
a term of one year): Victor M. Knight, 
Toronto, Canada; J. Ray Shute, Monroe, 
N. C.; Mrs. A. Bruce Steele, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

For Six Directors (to serve for a term of 
three years): Theodore C. Abell, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Lawrence G. Brooks, Med- 
ford, Mass.; Francis Campbell, Tulsa, Okla.; 
Dudley H. Dorr, Lancaster, Mass.; William 
W. Lewis, Portsmouth, N. H.; Tracy M. 
Pullman, Detroit, Mich. 


Respectfully submitted for the Nominat- 
ing Committee: John F. Blatt, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Mrs. Harry R. Burns, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Clarence H. Dench, Saunders- 
town, R. I.; Gerald R. FitzPatrick, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Leonard M. Hunting, Portland, 
Ore.; Gerald F. Weary, Port Washington, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, Milton, 


Mass.; Frank S. Symons, Montreal, Canada, , 


Chairman. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


GOLD MEDALIST: 
Dr. Warren M. Rohse- 
now, assistant profes- 
sor of mechanical en- 
gineering at the 
Massachusetts —Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
recently received the 
Pi Tau Sigma gold 
medal from the 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers 
—its highest award 
for “outstanding accomplishment in the 
field of mechanical engineering in the last 
ten years.” Only 30 years old, he was 
graduated from Northwestern University in 
1941, received his doctorate at Yale three 
years later, served as laboratory assistant 
and instructor during that time. He has 
been consultant with the G. and O. Radia- 
tor Company, New Haven, the National 
Defense Research Committee at Columbia; 
the United States Naval Experiment Sta- 
tion. In 1946, he was appointed assistant 
professor at M. I. T. and is consultant in 
Carbide and Carbon chemicals division at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


UNESCO ADVO- 
CATE: George D. 
Stoddard, United 
States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO 
chairman, and_presi- 
dent of the University 
of Illinois since 1946. 
The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organ- 
ization has asked its 
64 member nations to promote the principles 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Stoddard, was former American 
Unitarian Association moderator. 


FRED I CAIRNS: On Jan. 6, he became 
minister of the Hamilton Church, Ontario, 
leaving the First Unitarian Society at Madi- 
son, Wisc. 


Sermon Titles of the Month 


“A Spiritual Johnny Appleseed”— Robert H. MacPherson, Dorchester, Mass. 

“The Successes of Failure”—Harold K. Shelley, San Jose, Calif. 

“Moral Imagination” —Frank O. Holmes, Oklahoma City. 

“Tightropes, Fences and Liberals”—Richard Henry, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“To Correct Myopia”—Thaddeus Clark, St. Louis. 

“What I Have Been Preaching About All Year”— J. Raymond Cope, Berkeley, Calif. 
“Pantheism and Pope Pius’—Robert M. Pratt, Long Beach, Calif. 

“Spiritual Anemia’—Paul A. Bliss, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

“Gods, Atheists and Unitarians”—Carl A. Storm, Minneapolis. 

“The Limitations of Tolerance’—Arthur H. Tripp, Rockland, Mac 


WHAT DO THEY DO WITH THE MONEY? | 


Each year this question arises as we contemplate our an- 
nual contribution to the United Unitarian Appeal: “What do 
‘they’ do with the money?” We all have a general idea that the 
money is used to maintain our various denominational agen- 
cies, but we should also be aware of some of the remarkable 
achievements which are made with the limited amounts 
contributed to the Appeal. A Unitarian Fellowship is a group 
of ten or more religious liberals united for the purpose of 
holding regular meetings for worship, discussions and social 
service. The organization of these units may well be the first 
step in the establishment of new churches. Since 1948 a 
total of 77 units have been gathered, 4 of which are now 
functioning as churches. During the past year the member- 
ship of these units has increased from 1271 to 1862. Six 
new Unitarian churches have been established during the 
past year. Shall we establish six new ones during the com- 
ing year? If we mean what we say aud make our checks” 
consistent with our beliefs, we can establish more than six! 


Our church schools have increased from a membership 
of 21,628 as reported by 294 schools in 1949 to 24,113 as 
reported by 319 schools in 1950. The 1951 total has not yet 
been determined. Much credit for this growth belongs to 
local directors of religious education, but the preparation of 
suitable curriculum materials and the leadership made pos- 
sible by our donations to the UUA are extremely vital in 
both the establishment of new schools and the development 
and growth of those schools already organized. 


Let’s make sure that we establish at least six more new 
churches; let’s make it possible for a greater number of 
American youth to enjoy religious education that does not 
insult their intelligence. Unitarian Advance is becoming a 
reality. We know what “they” do with the money. Let’s get 
behind our United Unitarian Appeal and give it one al- 


mighty shove! : R. M., T. 


DILWORTH LUPTON: He was installed 
Jan. 20 as minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Richmond, Va. He was previously 
at the First Parish, Waltham, Mass. 


ALFRED D. JUDD: Just beginning his min- 
istry in the Fall River, Mass. church, he is 
a graduate of the Canton Theological school 
of St. Lawrence University. 


tained Glass 4a 
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Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 


Imported, antique glass and ex- fiN v6 
pert ceaftsinanship naire unsur- Ni ne 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 3 nee y 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."" ff te \s A 
We can also meet all your needs i AW \} 
in church furnishings, including [ER ns Ja 
7 ai 


engrossed Books of Remembrance. [aceon 
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(Wat MORE ASSOCIATES.INC] 
15 ASH PLACE, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WINS SERVICE AWARD: Dr. Martha M. 
Eliot, chief of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, has won the American Woman’s As- 
sociation Award for Eminent Achievement 
for “her spirit of leadership and career of 


The bronze medal has 
been given annually since 1931, 


service to others.” 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 


scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


We Must Change the “Climate”! 


“No one killed them. The climate changed 
‘and they died.” 


This was the answer a 
father gave to his small son who had asked 
him who killed off the ugly reptiles and 
beasts of the early age of the earth. 

If the use of alcoholic drink, with all its ugly 
evils, is ever to disappear from our world, 
the “climate” of the social acceptance of 
moderate drinking will have to be changed. 
Our “alcohol-pervaded civilization” grows 
out of that climate. The number of con- 
firmed alcoholics in the U. S. has increased 
from 600,000 to 900,000 since 1941. Over 6 
million persons are in various stages of al- 
coholism. Sixty per cent of these began with 
the apparently harmless custom of moderate 
drinking. Moderate drinking is the main 
cause of alcoholism, not its solution. 

The 40 million abstainers from alcoholic 
drink in this nation must work harder to in- 
crease their numbers until abstinence has be- 
come the normal “climate” in our land. All 
the arguments from the fields of. traffic 
safety, industry, health, social welfare, per- 
sonal efficiency, and family life are on the 
side of such a change. Won't you help to 
change the “climate?” 


William H. Gysan, Th.D. 
First Parish, Beverly, Mass., and 
Philosophy Dept., Endicott Junior 
College, Beverly, Mass. ~ 


Send financial contributions and requests for 
free literature on the alcohol problem to 


Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 


of the University of Chicago 
Scholarships for qualified students 
Announcement sent on request 


President: WALLACE W. RosBBINS 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO, 37 


STARR KING SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9, 


California 
A unique program of training 


for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work 
and needs of the Unitarian ministry. 
Coordinated academic and _ in-service 
training emphasizes counselling, educa- 
tional and community leadership. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 


